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The waves that on the sparkling sand 
Their foaming crests upheave, 

Lightly receding from the land, 
Seems not a trace to leave. 

Those billuws, in their careless play, 

Have worn the solid rocks away. 


The summer winds, which wandering sigh 
Amid the forest bower, 
Bo gently as they murmur by, 
Scarce lift the drooping flower. 
Yet bear they, in autumal gloom, 
Spring's withered beauties to the tomb. 


Thus worldly cares, though lightly borne, 
Their impress leave behind; 

And spirits which their bonds would spurn, 
Their blighting traces find. 

Till aitered thoughts, and hearts grow cold, 

The change of passing jears unfold. 


Her Mother's Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO SUN- 
LIGHT,’’ ‘‘A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,”’ ‘‘A BLACK VEIL,’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER XXII. 


OU must rest, Bertie,’’ said Lady Mar- 
cia. ‘You know how far from strong 
you are. 

“Ti you are good and obedient, you shall 
see Irene and Lady Ryeford this evening. 
Another old friend ot yours is coming over 
—Sir Trevor.”’ 

The young heir’s face brightened at his 
name, 

“I shall be glad to see him. 
you know hiin ?”’ 

A rosy flush dyed the sweet face. 

Baphne was only too conscious that she 
knew rather too much of him, for he pur- 
sued her like her shadow. 

Lord Hyde wondered what 
meant. 


Daphne, do 


the blash 


“How we laughed at him, Alaricand 1! | 


He did 
days. 

“When we were out riding together, ifhe 
saw a carriage coming, he would say, ‘Turn 
the other way, boys; here are some of those 
terrible women. 


not like ladies’ society in those 


“«They are sure to keep us half an bour | 


at least.’ 

“Tt amused us so. 

“Ts he just the same now?” 

“No, not quite,” replied Lady Marcia. 
“You will see for yourself, if you will 
only rest this oneafternoon. You are quite 
unfit for exertion. 


“You shall go into the drawing-room | 


this evening, and there you will see every- | 


body.” 


“T feel quite rich in relatives now,” said | 


Lord Hyde. 

“Alaricand I often regretted that we 
were so few in family. 

“When we heard people whom we met 
abroad talking of their numerous relatives 
we felt rather lonely at times, remember 
ing we had but two, our father and aunt 
Marcia. 

“It is true they are two worth a bundred 
others.”’ 

“My dearest Bertie, do not talk so much. 
Rest for the next few heurs; then do what 
you will.” 

‘I will rest 
would talk, both of you 

“No, Daphne must go, 
here.” 

“You are always adorab!e, aunt Marcia. 


If Dapl.ine goes away, when will she come 
back ? 


and [I will sit 


“Looking at ber makes me think of | 


morning sunlight, blooming roses, forget- 
™e-nots growing near the brook.”’ 


a ag 
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“Daphne laughed. 

Such flattering words could scarcely fail 
to please a young girl. 

“My father would like you,” 
naively ; 
heart.”’ 

“Is your father an artist, 
asked. 

And with simple faith she replied— 

“Yes; he is one of the finest artists in the 
world.” 

Catching another despuiring glance from 
Lady Marcia, Daphne’s conscience smote 
her. 

It was very plain that while she remain- 
ed he would never stop talking. 

“T must go,’’ she said; ‘“‘but, Lady Mar- 
cia, if—if he—that is, it you want me, you 
will be sure to send for me?” 

“Quite sure, if I want you,’’ answered 
Lady Marcia, with an inward conviction 
that such would not be the case. 

“T do not like to loose sight of her for a 
moment,” said Lord Hyde. 
had a sister before. 

“Aunt Marcia,’ headded in a half-whis- 
per, which however reached Daphne's ears, 
“do you think I might ask her to kiss me 
again ?”’ 

‘“‘My dear boy, I do not know,”’ answered 
Lady Marcia. 

But Daphne took the matter into her own 
hands. 

Iie had but just escaped from the very 
jaws of death, he looked very warn and 
ill. 

Daphne's loving heart went out to him, 
full of pity; she bent over him and touched 


she said 
‘vou are evidently an artist at 


Daphne ?”’ he 





should disturb him. 

“Now, tiny Bertie, rest, 
gently. 

“T do not think I can, aunt. 

“For I have an ideathat alinost bewilders 
ine. 


‘said Lady Marcia 


sent Daphne to me in Alaric’s placer I was 
so desolate without him that I did not even 
| eare for life; and now I find her here in his 
place. 





she is God-given to ime. 


| voice. 

“T cannot forget my xstonishinent.’ 

“Tt does seein strange,’ allowed aunt 
Marcia. 

“Yet itis merely a natural coincidence. 
Alaric had the Cradoc tace, and so has 
Daphne.” 

“Aunt Marcia, do you remember that 
sweet hyinn you sang to us at night years 
| ago—to Alavic and ine? 
| “Tf you would sing it now, I am sure that 


| I should sleep.” \ 
; 
| in song since “the boys’ were lost sounded 
now like the dying echo of the sumuner 
wind. 

The children had always loved the sweet 
hyimnu— 

‘Oh, Thou who on the waters deep"’ 

—and, as Bertie listened to the familiar 
words, his eyes closed. 

When Lady Marcia looked at him again, 
he was sound asleep; and this time all the 
lines of pain and exhaustion were gone and 


a happy sinile was On 18 11ps. 
} ’ t+ 66 
“tla v ‘ } ‘ 4 said 7 


side and prayed 

It seeined to her that she had not half 
thanked Heaven for this great mercy. 
| She wept and prayed,thanks blending with 


| petitions that, now that he was safely home 


he might live. 


The Earl, to look once tore 


returning 


“T have rever | 


his forehead with her lips. Then she went | 
out, closing the door carefully, lest a sound 





profound slumber, with Lady -Mareia's 
head bent over hitn, and silently closed the 
door. 

He would not intrude upon such a scene 
as that. 

After atime, Lady Marcia, worn out with 


‘Gh Olbest Priterary and Hanily Pari in the Waited Slates. Hombded 4 D. 1821. 


Entered according to an act of Congress, in the year 1881, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress. 


| 


| 


emotions, fell asleep also ; and the two who | 
loved’ each other almost as mother and son | 


were at peace together. 

From the library Daphne went at once to 
the picture-gallery. 

She longed tosee that other face again 
The light was waning now, .for the winter 
day was drawing toaclose. There was in 
the western sky a weird yellow light, 
which, as it fell on the pictures, seemed to 
endue them with life. 

A sense of awe came over Daphne. Could 
this perfect ideal and beautiful face be the 
presentment of that down-stairs, so. pale 
and worn? 

“Ilow he seems to love ine!"’she thought 
—she quite forgot that their friendship had 
not extended over inanyv hours. “I must 
do all I can for him,” thought ianocent 
Daphne, all unconscious of what was pass- 
ing in her heart. 

“The Earl has been so kind to me; now 
Ican make some return by 
nurse his son back to health.”’ 

But, like every one elxe, Daphne felt some 
little alarin. 

He was so very il], and his wound was so 
terrible. 

She looked up at the smiling face in the 
picture. 

“Ah, poor fellow!” she cried. 

“Surely—surely you have not come hone 
to die?” 

Then she bethought herself that on that 
evening she would wear ier prettiest dress 
and flowers, since he seemed to love thein, 
It was not dark yet; she would have 
plenty of time to run down to the river- 
barh and gather somo forget-ine-nots. She 


helping to | 





| 
| 





| would wear only flowers in her hair, just to | 


“It seemns to mu really that Heaven has | 


please him. 


“T am glad that I am like Alaric,’’ she 
| said to herself; “he will love me ail the 
more.”’ 
. - * * 7: * ” 


“She should be called ‘Dieu-donnee,’ for | 

° | 
She has Alaric’s 
face, his smile, his laughing happy eyes, his | 


| . 
the confusion had passed 


The rooin was shadowy when [Bertie 
opened his eyes again, and found Lady 
Marcia still kneeling by his side. 

he deep sleep had greatly relieved him; 
from 
Where was his beautiful golden-haired sis 


his brain. 


| ter? 


And the voice that had never been raised 


“Daphne !"’ was the very 
uttered. 

Lady Marcia looked at hitn sinilingty. 

“You shall see Daphne. 

“You areea good boy, 
always were, 

“You have sleept for three whole hours; 
now you tnay do just as you like.”’ 
“That was sleep, aunt Marcia,”’ 

as he bent down and kissed her. 

“On board, coining home, I rarely slept. 
The wash of the water awoke ine; it 
was so like the rush of our beautiful river 
at hone. 

“You sav that 1 may do as I 
me see Irene, will aunt 
she anything like Daphne ?” 

“No, not atall,”’ replied Lady Marcia; 
‘and I must confess I love Daphne best."’ 


Bertie, as you 


he said, 


like. ILet 


you, Marcia? Is 


She certainly was not like Daphne, he 
decided, when Irene appeared,in answer to 
sun ns fe Lady Marcia; | 

| 
i very qe . with Line curve 


mouth and throat that one tindsin the tnas- 
ter-pieces of Greek art. 

As she approached hiin with outstretched 
hands, she was struck as Daphne had been, 
bythe white wan face, knelt down by his side 
sweetness and tend: 


in womanly r cou 


| at his son, saw bim lying in this peaceful ' passion. 


| Countess 


Eutered at the ve ee tino as Second-Class Matier 





oman in apy Apes. q No 1. 


“Welcome home,” ‘she naid—a thousand 
times welcome home!’’ 
“So you are Irene ? 

‘How fortunate 1 ain 





to find here two 


| such gentle kinswomen ! 


‘‘And you are really pleased to see me, 
Irene. 

“Tam truly. 

“I do not believe that any one could be 
more #o,. 

“From my very heart I bid you ‘Wel- 
come home,’ ”’ 

He clasped Irene’s hands with emotion 
and kissed thein. 

“My return will affect you, 
ously,’ he said. 

‘They tell ine you were to have been 
Countess of Cradoc,” 

“A baseless vision!’ she replied laugh- 
ingly. 

“Dear Lord Hyde, 


Irene, seri- 


it was a splendid 


future; but life held something even 
sweeter and brighter—did it not, katy 
Marcia?”’ 


“Yes, it did, and does, iny dear. Bertie 
will see all that for hitnmsell.’’ 


“Amongst all your triends,”’ Irene said, 


| as she leaned over him, “none bids you a 


truer or more loving welcome than I. Some 
day—and the day is not far off—I shall have 
a title that I love even better than that of 
of Cradoc. Can you believe 
that?” 

“I can belleve anything you say,” he re- 
plied. 

And Irene, whose kisses had been sacred 
to Arran, bent down swiftly and pressed 
her lips to Bertie'’s brow. 

* ” * * 7 * 7. 

Throughout the mansion was diffused a 
spirit of Joy and festivity to which it had 
long been a stranger. 

The wonderful news had spread ainongst 
the servants, 

Grey who had nursed “the lads” and 
played with them, who had worshipped 
then from the titne they were curly-haired 
children, whose hair bad grown white,like 
his mnaster’s, with sorrowing tor them, bad 


| been found at the door of the library, ery- 


‘ing like a child, 


craving to see “Master 
Bertie."’ 

Lord Hyde beard his voice and called biim 
in. 


Hie used to tell in years afterwards how 


| the old inan fell upon his knees and cried 
when he saw him blessing Heaven that 


first word he |! 


| saved, and was hone again. 


this great mercy had 
hii before he died. 

Then all the faithful old servants, one 
after another, had nade their way to the 
library door, and asked to see bim. 

he Earl, perfectly bewildered between 
happiness and anxiety, paced up and down 
the rooin. 

The ruinor spreal rapidly that Bertie was 
The keepers 
froin the woods,the boatinen froin the river 


been vouchsafed to 


| the laborers from the estate, all came run- 


ning to the Hall. 

Was what they heard true—that the 
young master had been picked up at sea, 
was | ving, and had coine back ? 

Ruinor always flies. 

The news reached Sir Trevor before many 
bours were over, and the Duke of Spalding 
that saine Gay. 

The county had never been in such a tur- 
moil before—never had such general syin- 


t \ 1 cle yiit been shown 


4. ¢ ind he could 


ing at the pecuiiar bearing of the ser- 
vants to hiin. 

They still seemed half afraid of biin—as 
though he had come from another world; 
they scanned him with rapid glances, and 
listened with deep attention when he spoke 


28 though there was something super- 


‘ natural in the tones of bis voice. 
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There had been some difficulty in findi 
clothes for him, for the young man ed 
grown since he lefwhome ; but Lady Mar- 
cia bad fortunately found a dress-suit which 
Alaric had lef& behind when startingon his 


travels, 

with what looked like 
tears i eyes, when be saw himseifonce 
nore the evening-costame of polite 
noctety, 

Now @‘oner was over, and the ladies ad- 
journed to dra Daphne con- 
scious of | ber ia a drem of 
white silk with fine cloudy lace, her golden 
hair decked with the biueé forget-:ne-nots 
from the river-benk and a few spraysof the 
saine blue flower at ber breast. . 

“Daphne,"’ cried Bertie eagerly, not 
seeming to notice any one else as he entered 
the rooin and settled biinself on a couch, 
‘come here. 

“I have been longing to see you yy 
he whispered, as she seated herself b 
hitn. 

“Once or twice I was afraid 
dreain.”’ 

His eyes lingered on her with passionate 
fondness. 

Then Lady Marcia came up with so man 
injunctions that he fairly laughed aloud. 
He might talk—she wished nim to do so 
but he must lie down and not agitate him- 
self. 

“It is absurd, aunt Marcia, fora great fel- 
low like me to be lying on a sofa like a del- 
icate girl!’’ 

“Ah, iny dear, be patient!’ she begged. 
‘Think what a narrow escape you have had 
of lying elsewhere. 

“Daphne, you must sit by him and keep 
him in order.”’ 

“T ain quite willing,’ said Miss Erle- 
cote. 

‘“‘Daphne,”’ asked Lord 
did 
nots 

“Do you know that they are just thecolor 
of your eyes—the self-saime blue?” 

"| got them by the river-side. It is very 
early for them; but l thought you would 
like them.” 

“Did you really 
thein to please ine ?”’ he said. 

“Certainly I did.’”” Then she dropped 
her blue eyes, wondering if she had said 
anything wrong. 

Never was girl more charmingly inno- 
cent und tree from guile than Daphne. 
(oquetry and flirtation were as a sealed 
book to her. 

It seemed only natural that in her sisterly 
capacity she should do everything to please 
her young kinsman. 

“Knowing you love the river,”’ she said, 
as though in explanation, “I naturally 
thought you would like to see some flowers 
irom its bank.”’ 

“Truly a bappy thought,’ he then re- 
marked, 

A shadow fell upon Daphne's golden 
head. 

Looking up, he saw a tall stately woman 
dressed in black velvet and wearing sume 
fine diamonds. 

Her face was handsome, but her eyes had 
a cold hard expression. 

They seemed to exercise a malign influ- 
ence over him iu his nervous excited state; 
hecould have fancied that a cold wind 
blew over hiin,that an icy hand touched his 
heart. 

“1 corfgratulate you, Lord Hyde," she 
said, ‘ton your very unexpected return.” 

There was nothing inthe words; but they 
sounded to him alinost like a curse, 

Daphne shivered and shrank as she never 
had before. Lord Hyde was ata loss for a 
reply. 

“You do not know me,” she said, withan 
icy sinile, “and there is no one to introduce 
tie, 

“Tam Lady Ryeford, Irene’s mother.” 

The tone in which she uttered the words 
couveyed, as plainly as possible: The mo- 
ther ofthe girlto whow your 
grievous wrong.” 

Ile felt it so; but, without comment, he 
held out his hand to her, and said simply— 

“L thank you, Lady Ryeford. My return 
is Inost unexpected, even to inyself.”’ 

“I should have thought,”’ she continued, 
“that you might have let the Earl know 
you were living. 

“He has suffered such anxiety, and other 
people's lives have been sadly disturbed— 
und all tor nothing. 

“Surely, in these days of steam and tele- 
yraphy, _ might have communicated 
with himTl’ 

Daphne looked up, her face burning with 
indignation to hear him spoken to in that 
fasion. 

Lord Hyde laughed. 

“I had unfortunately received a blow on 
the bead, which broughton fever, and the 
lever tock awa my senses. That was why 
1 could not write.’ 

She uttered no word of sympathy; the 
co.d bard look deepened on her face. 

Lord Hyde went on— 

“Perbaps F ought to apologize for being 
alive when every one believed me 
dead ; but my dear father was wel) pleased 
to see ine.”’ 

“So was 1,’’ declared Daphne, in bot in- 
dignation. 


it was alla 


Hyde, ‘“‘where 
you get those beautiful forget-me- 


gather them and don 


ee 





| shone with delight. 
return is a | 





| 


“Every one was delighted and happy to | 


elcome Vou. 
Lady Kyeford'’s cold proud eyes dwelt 
scornfuliy on the fair flushed face. 
“You are exciting yourself needlessly, 
Miss Erlecote,”’ she said. y 
‘Naturally enough every oue 
delighted to welcome the return of the 
young heir.” 


a 











“Dapbne,"’ said Lord Hyde, in a half- 
amused, hal!-pained tone, “that woman 
hates me.” 


“I believe she does,”’ was the quick re- |’ 


ply; “butshe might at least not show it. 
none of us like her. . f 

“Lady Marcia and I have often wondered 
how it wasthata woman so haughty and 
ume could have a daug like 

rene. 

“the is honestly omg 4 glad that a 
are here, as is her lover, rran Darleigh. 
Hecould not bear the idea that she was to 
be an heiress.” 

, a” is a Radical, I bear ?’’said the young 
o . 

“I know," returned Daphne, ‘‘that he is 
a noble, clever man.”’ 

**There could scarcely be higher praise,’’ 
said Lord Hyde. 

“I love him very much,” continued 
Daphne earnestly. 

“You what, Daphne?’ he asked very 
quickly. 

*I love him very much,’’ she repeated ; 
‘tat least that is—— 

“Oh, you know quite well what I mean, 
Lord Hyde! 

“He is a dear friend of mine."’ 

“I think Irene is to be congratulated on 
her lover,"’ he said. 

Then, after a pause, he added, “Is there 
some one who has a penchant for you 
Daphne ?” 

*No,’’ she replied, with a blush,her beau- 
tiful bead oe. 

‘1 ain glad—heartiiy glad,’’ he said. 

“Are you? : 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Why, if there were some one wh» want- 
ed you always to talk to him, sing to him, 
and walk with hitin, you would not have 
any time to spare for ine.”’ 

“That is perfectly true,’’ she answered. 
“But, Bertie, I am afraid I have made a 
inistake. 

“There is some one who is always telling 
me how much be adinires ine. 

“But I do not like him much—only 
pretty well.”’ 

“If I were you, I would not letany one 
tease me in that fashion,’ said the young 
lord wisely.” 

“I believe,’ he broke off suddenly, “that 
Lady Ryeford has an evil eye. 

“T cannot helpit, but I turn cold every 
time she looks at me. I have not seen 
Arran Darleigh yet. Do you think I shall 
like him?’ 

“T ai sure vou will,’’sbe replied loyally. 
“You will not agree—that is quite certain— 
on many points; but you are sure to like 
and respect each other.”’ 

“What a philosopher you are, Daphne!”’’ 
he commented. “Do you Know, 1 cannot 
help repeating how vlad I am that you are 
fancy free.” 

“Yes; it isa good thing,’’ said Daphne 
quaintly. 

“IT shall be able to devote nyself entirely 
to my new brother.”’ 

Lady Marcia came up just then to see if 
he was overtiring himself. 

“Aunt Marcia,’ cried the young lord, 
catching her hand, “I am so pleased to hear 
that Daphne is not engaged !”’ 

**My dear boy,”’ she returned, in amaze- 
ment, “I am not sure that there is any rea- 
son for congratulations in that!’’ 

“Oh, yes, there is!’’ he declared cheer- 
fully. 

“And Daphne thinks so too. You see, 
now she will be able to give all her time to 
me.” 

“T see,”’ said aunt Marcia drily. 

Further reply she inade none, for at that 
moment two or three of the gentlemen ad- 
vanced to speak to the young lord. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

VIR TREVOR was almost beside bimsel. 
\ with joy because of Bertie’s return. His 
i.) handsome genial face flushed ; his eyes 


“No one was more grieved over the bad 
news, nv.one rejoiced more over the good 
news than J, iny dearest Bertie. Welcome 
home!" 

But, looking at the wan face and trans- 
parent hands, he wondered, like every one 
else, if the young fellow had come home 
only to die. 

Ile was somewhat discontented when ne 
saw the young lord take Daphne's hand 
and held it tightly clasped in his. 

He looked from her to Sir Trevor and 
said— 

**You see, I ain afraid to let her leave me | 
lest I should awake suddenly and find iny- 
self back again in the dismalship. It is all 
like adream, and she is the fairest part 
of the vision.” 5 

‘Indeed she is,"’ agreed Sir Trevor admir- 
ingly. 

“It must be a surprise to you to find such | 
charming additions to the family circle.” 

“I think it is perfectly delightful,’ said 
Lord Hyde. 

But, as he opens. his eyes wondered to 
Lady Ryetord’s face. He saw but little 
beauty there ; she was watching him witha 
cold hard look. 

“We shall have some of 





the old happy 


days again,’’ remarked Sir Trevor. “‘We 
| shall Pe over the downs once more, 
Bertie, and row on the river: all the old 
bright times will return.”’ 
“But without Alaric, amended the 
oung heir sadly 
“You will have Miss Erlecote here.’’ said 


i Ed 
| Sir Tre 


vor, “and she will take poor Alaric’s 


| place.’ 


would be | 


| 


The emphasis she laidon the last two , 


words wade Daphne’s face burn, although 
she could not tell why. 

Then Lady Ryeford sailed majestically 
across the rooin. & 


i Daphne 


‘Yes, she has promised to Ve as ‘a sister 
to me,”’ announced Lord Hyde. 

Sir Trevor's face cleared instantly. 

Then they chatted together for a time, 
listening in sweet sympathetic 
silence. 





‘That is Arran Darleigh taen ?’’said Lord 
Hyde suddenly. t 


“What a fine face! 

“Why, Daphne, you did not tell me how 
handsowe be was !"’ 

Then all conversation was hushed, for 
Irene began the Earl's favorite song‘: W hen 
sparrows build.”’ 

Never bad the words seemed so full of 
patbos— 

**But me I shall meet and know thee again 

ben theses gives up her dead.*’ 

Not a sound broke the silence when the 
old Earl crossed the room to where his son 
was lying, and, bending down, kissed him 
tenderly. 

“] shall love the sea now,”’ he said, “for, 
if it bas taken one son trom me,it has borne 
the other back to me on its broad bosom. 
Daphne, do you remember, when I first 
saw you at the old Manor House, how the 
first sight of the blue shining waters had 
unnerved ine ?”’ 

**How completely she is one of them!” 
thought Sir Trevor. 

“They never seein to dream of any one 
else wanting her.”’ 

The same thought passed through Lady 
Ryeford's malevolert mind. 

“A happy family party !"’ she said to her- 
self with a sneer. 

“What a lovely song that is,’’ said Lord 
Hvde, ‘‘and what a marvellous voice Irene 
has! 

**Ask her to sing something more.”’ 

With a bright simile Irene looked across 
the room at hitn. 

“Tell Lord Hyde,’”’ she said to Arran, 
‘that I will sing all the evening tor bim, if 
he wishes it.”’ 

‘I shall take no such message, Miss Rye- 
ford,”’ replied Arran. 

“Ifyou sing allthe evering, it will be 
to please me, and no one else. I am _ be- 
ginning to feel jealous.”’ 

**You have such cause,’ she remarked. 
«Now listen, Arran. My next song shall 
be a sad one—‘A regret.’ 

“A beautiful, though sad song, with a 
warning in it,’’ reinarked Arran, after she 
had finlshed. “You must not quarrel with 
ine, Irene.”’ 

“I never shall, Arran. I have never 
quarrelled with any one in tiny whole life yet 
except——”’ : 

She stopped, and a look of pain came over 
her face. 

“Except my mother,’’ she said slowly. 
‘“‘We have not always agreed on every 
subject.”’ 

‘Lady Ryeford does not look like herself 
to-night,’’ observed Arran. 

“lam afraid this is a great disappoint- 
ment to her, Irene. 

“She loves money, 
brings, 80 much.” 

“I know she is disappointed ; and it is 
only natural. 

“We have youth and love, dear; but to 
mamina power and wealth are all in all. 
Have you spoken to Lord Hyde yet?” 

“No, 

“The Earl begged us to be careful; I am 
waiting until Sir Trevor leaves him.” 

“Sir Trevor will not nove while Daphne 
is there, unless he issent for. I will send 
for him.” 

A few minutes afterwards he received a 
tnessaye froin Miss Ryeford,saying that she 
much wished to speak to him. 

‘To speak to me?’’ echoed the Baronet, 
in surprise. 

“What an extraordinary thing! I never 
reinember her wanting to speak to me be- 
fore.”’ 

He looked disconsolately at Daphue, who 
was laughing at bis rueful face. 

“Must I zo, do you think ?”’ he asked. 

“Certainly. 

‘‘How can you refuse ?”’ 

“I may come back to my place here 
again ?"’ he said. 

“Of course you may, laughed the young 
lord. 

“You ought to be delighted when a 
charming young lady sends for you. But 
I forgot—you are no great admurer of the 
sex.” 

“Tam of one of the sex,’’ said Sir Trevor 
bluntly. 

“That is bad,’* rejoined Lord Hyde. ‘It 
would be much safer to admire the sex col- 
lectively.”’ 

Still Sir Trevor lingered. 
take Daphne with him. 
luctantly. 

“It is very hard to tear oneself away,’’ h 
sighed. 

3ut neither of them noticed what he said; 
they were too much engrossed with each 
other. ‘ 

“Sir knight of the Woefui Countenance,”’ 
laughed Irene, “I know what vou think of 
ine tor sending for you. Idid it for «my 
true love’s sake.’ 

“Hle wants tospeak to Lord Hyde, and 
theEar]l will not allow more than one gentle- 
man with him at once. Sit down by me, 
and be patjent.”’ 

“Why does not Miss Erlecote leave him 
for a while?” he said. 

“Surely she cannot be with him always 
in this fashion ? 

‘It seems to me too absurd.”’ 

“You are jealous, Sir Trevor,” laughed 
rene. 

“No, I am not; I could not be jealous of 
Bertie. 


or rather what it 


He longed to 
At last he rose re- 


“They are related, and she is sorry tor 
e poor fellow, which is only natural, you 
know, Miss Ryeford. 


I do not mind it the least in the world. 
But, now that I come to think of it, one 
thing does seem rather odd. Do you re- 
member how mnch Daphne always admir- 
ed his picture ?”’ 

*I do. 

“It was a foreshaddwing of how much she 
would love him. 

“Hush, Miss Ryeford ! 

‘There is no need to ring a man’s death- 


..| Knell in his ears. | , 











“If she does like him Hea bless her! 
No matter who she likes, I ,» may Heavy. 
eo bless her al “ey ig? ' 

That is right, Sir Trevo®. These words 
have the true chivalrous €; 
and then, to inake amends ; 


ahe talked to him about , 
to hear her talk. or : 

In the neantime the two young men had 
shaken hands. : . 


“TI have been longing to come to ” 
said Arran; “but the Earl's Ana 
were strict. 

“I did not dare tod them. 

Iam the last of the to come to 


you, there is no welcome moresincere than 
mnine—none.”’ 

‘Thanks” responded Lord Hyde. 

‘How different from that horrible Lady 
Ryeford’s reception!’’ thought Daphne, 
who could not ve that interview. 

**You are one of thoseto whom I have to 
apologize for what Lady Ryeford calls my 
‘very unexpected return,’ ” said Lord Hyde 
with a smile not free from bitterness, 

“You owe me no apology,” answered 
Arran, with a happy laugh. “You have 
rese me from a very unpleasant dilem- 
ma—in fact, you bave rendered me the 
greatest possible service. My wife will be 
my very own now, and not the head of the 
House of Cradoe. 

“TI want her to be head of the House ot 
Darleigh’’--with a smile—“but I could 
hardly refuse anything to your father when 
he seemed in such sore distress.’’ 

“T knew that was what Arran thought,”’ 

utin Dapbne. “For him it would have 

n a sacrifice.”’ 

“It would indeed,” declared Arran 
gravely. 

“I had laid all ~~ plans—what 1 would 
do, and how I would doit; and the life 1 
contemplated seerned to meavery much 

better and higher one than that which must 
have been inine had you not returned.” 

“Those are pleasant words,’’ said the 
young lord cheerfully. 

“I think it would have broken my heart 
if any one had looked on my return asa 
misfortune.” . 

He little knew that one person in that 
room looked on him with mortal hatred, 
and would bave gladly slain him py a wish 
had such a thing been ble. 

“Alaric was the beir, not I,” he added ; 
‘‘and I would to Heaven he had returned 
in my place!” 

“I am thankfa) that you are safe,” ob- 
served Daphne. 

“T cannot tell why, but my heart always 
grieved for you.”’ 

‘How strange !’’said the young lord, with 
a bright sinile. 

“Very strange!’’said Arran, with a look 
on his face which neither of them quite un- 
derstood. 


* - . * 7 ” ce 


The young heir had been at home now 
several days, and was becoming quite ac- 
customed to what seemed a new life tor 
him. 

He could not help feeling deeply touched 
by his welcome. 

Every one was delighted, every one 
kind, with the exception of Lady Ryeford. 
Outward.y she kept up appearances; but 
she bated hin with aterrible hatred. He 
had spoiled all. 

But for him the large fortune, the im- 
mense estates, even the title itself, would 
have been Irene’s. 

She knew—for she had heard the discus- 
sion between the Ear] and the lawyer—that 
the draft of Lord Cradoc’s wili had been 
prepared ; and, if this “‘boy,’”’ as she con- 
teinptuously termed him, had not returned 
that will would have been signed in her 
daughter's favor. 

To have had such a fortune in ber grasp, 
and have lost it! The very thougnt was a 
torture to her. 

“It would drive many a woman mad,” 
she muttered again and again. “Why 
should he have returned when all was set- 
tled so amicably ?”’ 


She hated Arran, but even he became 
alinost dear in her eyes in comparison with 
the young lord, whose illness was tar trom 
being a source of grief to her. 

He did not regain his strength very 
quickly. 

The Earl had sent to London for the great 
Sir James Hudson, and he came to see the 
young heir. 

He would not give any decided opinion— 
in fact, he could not. 


He said the pena sey constitution had 
been terribly tried by the long exposure in 
the water, and by the fever which had iol- 
lowed. 

The surest means of restoration to health 
would be, he said, not medicine, but cheer- 
ful happy society, plenty of fresh air and 
generous diet. 

Whether the injury received was of a 
serious nature he could bardly tell at pres- 
ent; but the sudden and irresistible ten- 
dency to sleep was a very bad sign. 

He promised to return in a fortnight and 
see hiin again. 

The Earl was a little cheered by the doc- 
tor’s visit, although the result was not so 
favorable as he had wished. 

“Rely upon it,” said Lady Marcia, ‘the 
doctor is right. Bertie wants cheerful 
society. 

“Daphne’s presence will do him more 


| good than all the doctors and all the medi- 


cine in the world.”’ 

“He is very fond of her,” remarked the 
Earl thoughtfull . 

“Very,” was the brief reply; but aunt 
Marcia did not utter all she 

Lord Hyde made little p though 


everything possible was done for him. 
Daphne was his most attentive nurse; 
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in Lord Hyde's voice as he askefl continu- 
ally, ‘Where is Daphne ?”’ 

{rhe entered a room and she was not 
present;if he was going out and she was not 
at band ready dressed, his question always 
was, “Where is Daphne?” He could not 
rest without her. 

When one of his terrible and exhausting 
sleeping fits came on, be would hold ber 
band in his. 

W ben the wild fits of grief for his brother 
came upon him, Daphne alone could con- 
svle and coinfort him. 

He wandered with her through the 
grounds and the gardens, showing her 


her, a8 he talked to n» one else, of his suf- 
terings and adventures; he trusted her with 
the dearest secrets of his heart, and firmly 
believed that he loved her like a sister; 
while Daphne cared little enough what be 
called her, or in what fashion he loved her, 
so that they were happy together. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Mistletoe. : 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











YOR two weeksa gay party had been 
cheating Old Tiine, or themselves, at 

' Mrs. Edwards’ hospitable country 
jiouse, which had been thrown open by its 
hostess for an old-fashioned winter joilifi- 
cation, which was to include the holi- 
days. 

All the guests were well known to each 
other—all save one. 

At the end of this first fortnight, both 
among men and women,remarkable to tell, 
she reigned prime favorite. 

“1’im just determined to have Nellie Ar- 
den with us!” Mrs, Edwards bad said to 
her husband when they bad been arranging 
their list. 

“Tt’s just a shame! 

‘Buried down there in the country, she 





sees no One, and she’s as pretty as a rict- 
ure. 

“Uncle Reuben isso horrid and selfish 
that I ex I shall have to go through a 
rersular siege to get her, but coine she shall 
~—that I ain determined on—and 1’ll take 
her up to town, too, for the winter, if he’il 
‘et her stay so any 

‘All right, my dear,’’ Clarence Edwards 
had replied, with considerable faith in his 
wife's ability to carry any threats into exe- 
cution—a faith in this ipstance well-found- 
ed, for by sume ineans, known only to her- 
self, Mrs. Edwards had gained ber point, 
and the first among her guests to claim a 
welcome was the charming little cousin 
who she had beguiled frau her country 
home. 

“I quitedepend upon you, Nellie,” she 
said, **to help me in entertaining all these 
wople ; only don’t make the women too 
jealous, 

“If you can er 
permission to break t 
nen.” 

A bright blush had mounted to the girl's 
cheek as she listened to these words. 

Astra +e eumbarrassinent took possession 
of her. 

“Cousin Ada,” she stammered, “I think 
I ought to teli you that——”’ 

But she got no further. 

Some one at that moment interrupted 
and the conversation was never resuinet 
until—— 

Rut we anticipate. 

') wo weeks of the four had passed. 

W hat a glad merry tiie it had been ! 

They could hardly find time for sleep in 
pleasure’s relentless pursuit. 

‘lo Nellie Arden it was a lite she had 
dreamed ot, read of, but in her wildest 
imaginations had not fancied it could bé@ 
tuade reality to her. 

Ske was supreinely happy. 

The women tnade of her a pet and play- 
thing. 

The inen— 

Well, somehow, all had given place to 
one. 

It was Jack Vernon who always secured 
the after-dinner place by her side—Jack 
Vernon who rode or drove with her—Jack 
Vernon whose step best accorded with hers 
in the waltz—handsome Jack Vernon, the 
young officer, home on furlougt:. 

Jt was the buttons, of course, the other 
inen decfared. 

They were very imaginary buttons, for 
he wore no insig ia of his rank, though 
the straight form and _ splendidly-held 
a alaers inarked him every inch a. sol- 

ier. 

It had all come to be a matter of course to 
Nellie, 

She had 
that was al 

That any possibie danger might lurk to 
either of them she never dreained. 

It was Christmas Eve, and not until in 
the “wee sina’ hours were the ‘good 
nights’’ said. 

There had been dancing and tableaux. 
In both, Nellie had distinguished her- 


that, I give you free 
be hearts of ali the 


i 


gt on better with Mr. Vernon— 





se 


“Isn't it perfect?” she had br aR 
ned toher purtner 
Gear, wish 


yar! 


‘What might last for ever, Miss Neilie?” 
he had answered, half-roguishly, hal f-seri- 


This warning fell unheeded on her ears, 
for the words which had preceded them 
were still ringing there. 

Her own room gained at last, she turned 
the key in the lock, and stood pale and 
motionless, her two hands clasped above 
her heart. 

Why was it beating so wild 

At Jack Vernon's toolish, 
ready forgotten words? 

Or had they suddenly brought before her 
something which she had fo ten—soine- 


lesen | 
oubtless al- 


DAY EV 


thing of which w-night the memory burn- | 
ed itself into heart and brain alike—some- | 


and afraid ? 

Her face was a little paler than its wont, 
next morning, when she caine down the 
peant stairs into the seemingly deserted 

all. 

Evidently she was as usual one of the 
early ones upon the scene. 

And breaktast in this house meant not a 
formal gathering ata set hour, but a grad- 
ual dropping in of guests into the break- 
fast room, froin nine until twelve. 

It was not yet nine. 

Even the butler would look surprised to 


see her before then, she thougbt, and she | 


turned aside into the library. 

She had imagined herself the first- 
comer. 

But here somebody was was before her, 
somebody who sprang up from a table, 
where he was half-hidden behind a news- 
paver, and coining eagerly forward, caught 
her by both hands, 

“Fairly won!’ cried tbe gay voice she 
knew so well. 

‘First under the mistletoe, Miss Nellie, 
I claim my reward.” 

And he stooped as if about to press a kiss 
upon her lips. 

She drew back, flushing crimson. 

“Don't, Mr. Vernon!’ she said, ‘“*I—I did 
not reineimber,.”’ 

He laughed, then. 

it was longere any one heard such a 
inerry, boyish langh issue again from Jack 
Vernon’s lips, 

“Did you think I would steal what you 
would not give me willingly, Nellie?’ 
he asked, and his voice now was grave and 
tender as he went on. 

“Lift up your face, then, little girl, and 
jet me taste the sweetness of your red 
lips. 

eit is Christmas Day. 

“Huve vou no gift w offer ine, my darl- 
ing? 

e-Phere is only one I crave. 

“Give itto me, with your kiss, 

“Fultil the promise of the mistletoe. It 
is yourself, child. 

“What bave 1 said—what has happen- 

For Nellie, pale and gasping, stretched 
out oe trembting hand tw the table for 
support, and held out the other, as though 
in warding him off she kept something 
terrible and terrifying at bay. 

“Is iny love so repulsive to you?” he 
asked reproachfully. 

‘Have Lindeed so cruelly deceived my- 
self?” 

“It is ny fault, all my fault !”’ 
found voice to whisper then. 

“J, I should have wuld you. 

“lalready am engaged. 

“1 ath to be married in the spring.’” 

“You engaged—you to be indrried in the 
spring! 

“And you have let 
look into mine thou 


the girl 


tag al great brown eyes 
I might read down, 
down into your soul! 


“Tell ne you are jesting, Nellie! 
Heaven’s sake end this cruel farce !’’ 

+] cannot—I dare not—itis tootrue! Oh, 
spare ino your reproaches ; I did not drewin 
of this!” ; 

He laughed then, but oh! how different- 
ly it sounded. 

It was acruel, mocking laugh, all 
ting the Christinas sunshine, 

“Flirt, coguettet"’ be muttered. 


For 


unfit- 


| thing before which she shrank, trembling | 
everything Alaric had loved; he talked to | 











“And I thought you such a child, such 4 | 


sweet innocent, soulful child, that I marv- 
elled how I dared attempt to whiten 
own life that I might unite 
yours.” me . 

Then, ere she had divined bis intention, 
he had sprang upon a chair, snatched down 


it with 


my | 


the mistietoe fromm where it had hing over | 


the door, and stamped and crushed it be- 
neath his feet. 

She covered her white face with her two 
little trembling bands. 

When she took thei down he had gone, 
and only the bruised and broken leaves 
told her of the scene throngh which sbe 
had passed. 


—_ 


Stooping, she picked ap a tiny sprig, and | 


covering it with kisses, flew with it subbing 
to her room. 

A few hours later she opened her dvor to 
adinit ber hostess and cousin. 

“What is all this, Nellie?” 
Edwards. 

“Jack Vernon comes to bid me good-bye 
in agreat hurry, and when I question the 
cause of his abrupt departure, be tells me 
to coine to you. 

“And here I have fancied vou two were 
in love with each other, and so adinirably 
tect 4 ‘ 


mar 
pity 


. ; . 7 
‘it ineans tinal i ail 


ried to another man, and ol)! belp and 


ously—thut you might dance through life | 10e; I am so unbappy 


with my arm encircling yoour waist? I aia 
quite willing, I assure you.”’ 

But she had torn herself away at his | 
words, with vivid blush. and ran hastily | 
be the stairs, her hostess calling after | 
tr. 


Pa tects the mistletoe, Nei/ie, to-mor- 


didn’t know your 
until Jack Ver- 


“Tt means that you 
own heart, or ita existence, 
non taught you the lesson. 

“Acknowledge that, Nellie. 

“Break off this foolish engagement, such 
bonds are far better broken than kept, 
and let me send for Jack to come beek.’’ 

“] can’t” sobbed the girl. 


asked Mrs. 











ENING POST. 3 
“Iamto marry Harold Green, cousin | you wish to make meso a second time? 
Ada, and be bolds the mortgage on all pa- | Are your wiles more perfect now than 
pa'sproperty. then? 
“f have saves my word; I must keep “Well, take your triumph. 
it. “Standin there, and knowing you false 
“I did not know how bard it would be; | as you are fair, my arms ache to entold you 
but that is no excuse. my lips burn to call you by — foud, en- 
“Only let me go away, cousin Ada. dearing name, my soul cries out In ite bun- 
“It's the kindest thing you can do | gry greed for your possession! 
now. “For the second time I throw you my 
“I ought never to have come.” heart, to trample under your feet once 


So the Christmas party lost two of their 
nuinber, 

If any suspected, only cousin Ada knew 
the truth, and bluster and scold Nellie as 
she inight, she kept the poor child's Secret, 
but sighed heavily as,oue week afterwards, 
she read that Jack Vernon had rejoined bis 
regiment. 

A little later the sume paper held the 
printed announcement of that which en- 
ae cards lying in her basket already 

ad predicted, viz, the marriage of Nelliv 
Arden to Harold Green. ; 

He was a grave, stern inan, this Harold 
Green, but he fondly loved his young wile, 
and though he sometimes wondered why 
she so rarely suniled, be could tind no fault 
with the gentle tenderness she always 


| showed him. 


“You have made me very happy, dar- 
ling,’’ he whispered to her, one little year 
later, when they bore Lim to his bed after 
a fall froin his horse which had fatally in- 
jured him. 

‘*You have made me so bappy that death’s 
ove pang is in leaving my girl wife!" 

He little dreamed what flerce remorse 
was in her heart as she heard the words, 
which were his last. 

He little knew the shadow which had 
come between thein ever,until now death's 
shadow took its place. 

“I gave him all I bad to give,” she mur- 
mured, as she bent to kiss his marble 
brow. 

“Was it my fault iny heart was not mine 
own to offer. 

“Does he know the truth now, I wonder? 
and has he forgiven me ?”’ 

Another and another Christmas came and 
went. 

Three Fp swan had passed since Nellie 
Green had learned her beart's secret, when 
one morning by ber plate at break{iust she 
found a note addressed in cousin Ada’s 
well-known hand, 

“We are going into the country again for 
Christmas, hot a gay party as we were be- 
fore, but just one or two grave people like 
oursel vds, 

“If but for ‘Auld Lang Syne’s’ sake,dear 
child, will you not join us 

‘*Romember, I accept no refusal.” 

Should she go? Nellie asked herself. 

W hat not ? 

What comparison could be drawn be- 
tween the gay, happy girl of three years 
before, and this sad-eyed woiman, still 
wearing her widow's weeds ? 

Besides, Jack Vernon was a soldier still, 
and his regiment was far away. 

Socousin Ada bad her way; but some- 
times Nellie was sorry that she had yielded, 
Old memories were awakened that had 
Leen sleeping ; old longings she liad 
thought long buried in their graves. 

More than over they pressed upon ber us 
she watched the Christinas dawn break. 

As once belore, she stole down the stairs, 
the first astir except the servants,and stood 
upon the threshold of the library. 

She might enter now unchallenged, 

With a sad, sweet sinile sue threw open 
the door. and stepped within the room,ouly 
to stagyer back, a faint scream upon her 
lips. 

Had she conjured up some wrath «f the 
past? 

For there, with his handsome brown 
eyes staring straight into hers, a hanchty, 
cruel sinile upon his lips, stood Jack Ver- 
non. 

“So Chis isthe trick Mra. Kdwards lias 
played me,”’ he said, ‘when she summoned 
me here for the Christinus season? You 
see, old inemories were too strong for me. 
only arrived last night alter the Nouse- 
hold bad retired. 

“Yet this morning I came into this room. 
I heard the names of all the guests. 
was not mentioned.” 

“You did not know, perbaps,my married 
naine?”’ she surmured, 

“As you Suy, It Was a crue 
lieve me, I have been no party to it. Had I 
dreamt of meeting you, [| should never 
have come.” 

Ile laughed sardonically. 

“You think it necessary to impress that 
fact upon me?’’ he asked. 

“Why nettell me at once you would 
avoid me asyou would shun the plague. 
Have you not already despised and trod- 
den on my heart? 

“See! you are standing under the mistle- 
toe. 


“Are you not afraid I may claim the for- 


feit ?’’ 

“It is you who are cruel now," she an- 
swered. ‘*You asked me once fora Christ- 
nias gift. Let meclaim one from you. I 
meant todo you no wrong. Grant me your 


forgiveness. 


roa 
a 


ave wi 


for him. You yourself, r his 
gold ? 

“I did not love him—no,” she whispered 
in reply. 

“That I did not, will be mv life-long re- 
morse, for he was good,and tender, and 
true to me; but it was not quite my fault. 
It is not for you to reproach me with it— 

ou, who-——’’ 

She stopped, her voice shaken b 

betore 


“I, once was your 


S0O1G 


tben, I 








Yours 


ltrick ; but be- | 


sobs, shaped into buttons, combs, k 
upe, do | ete. 


crushed under mine the inistletoe. 

A strange light came into her eyes. 

She slipped her band within the breast of 
her dress, and drew outa little bay from 
which she took a tiny sprig of withered 
green. 


. 


“See !’* she said, holding it before him, 
and laying one little upon his sleeve; 
“you crushed it, but 1 loved it betier 


crushed than ——- 
P _ has lain, night and day, on my heart, 
ack. 

“Oh, will you not forgive me now ?” 

Will the mistletoe tell what followed ? 

I think not, though the bri green 
boughs laughed in triumph, and even the 
poor little withered npri siniled that its 
inission at last was en ode 

But after all it wasto cousin Ada that the 
real victory belonged. 

“Such an opportunity to turn match- 
inaker!"’ she whispered to her confidential 
friends—*I really couldn't reaist the temp- 
tation !”’ 

For all of which two hearts, at least, are 
most devoutly thankful. 


a 


Bric-a-Brac. 
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CALLING IT SQUARKE.—A dying man 
once sent for an Arkansas editor, whe hast- 
ened Ww his death bed with more alacrity, as 
be bad no heirs. “I'm glad you come,” 
sald the old man, in « deathly whisper. 
“Come closer.” The editor approached. 
“You know that | worked hard and that I 
earned every cent I have got. Some time 
ago, you reinember, | subscribed for your 
paper for six months, There is just one 
nore number due me, aud, as lain dying 
and can’t wait till your next issue comes 
out, just give ine a nick!e and we'll call it 
aquare.”’ 


Lucky Doa.—The gossips at the Grand 
Union, Saratoga, found a choice tapic of 
conversation inthe antics of a California 
lady with ner dog. She was to be seen 
walking up and down the piazza for hours 
at atime in company with « beautiful litele 
black and tan dog. ‘The little creature cost 
400. The lady ordered ear rings and a 
gold collar of special pattern for the dog. 
The ear-rings are worth #2000, and the col- 
lar, which is studded with emeralds and 
pearls, is worth $3000. A servant is 
vided to feed the dog and attend him when 
the tnistress does not heve him in charge. 

Tur HAIR.—As capsin some countries 
denote the status of the feminine wearer, 
hair-dressing in Japan tells of the lady’s 
condition. There, a girlatthe age of nine 
wears her hair tied upin @ red searf, the 
forehead boeing left bare, with the exce 
of a couple of locks, one each side. ben 
sie isotmarrigeable Ayo she combs her 
, hair torward, makes it up in the eh ofa 
| butterfly or fan and decorates tt with dilver: 
| cord and balls, A widow who wishes tor a 
| second busband twists her hair around a' 
| 








tortoise-shell pin, while an inconsolable 
widow cuts her hair short. These last are 
said to be rare. 

Sun pay.—Sunday isa day of sensations 
insome parts of Arkansas, Recently a 
body of nen forced a preacher to suspend 
his discourse and read a paper warning 
| several of his congregation. tive most sug- 

restive featere of this interruption of wor- 

ship was that the intruders took the precau- 
tion to arin themselves to the teeth before 
entpring Into the sanctuary. Reoent devel- 
opments of the fighting strength of Arkan- 
sus parsons probally cansed them te pre- 
pare against the risk of his producing a six- 





shooter froin the sacred desk, to say noth- 
“As DARK AS MIDNIGHT.”’—This would 
written: “At Pyraintd Ilarbor we were 
“an sets at 9.45 P.M., and the daylight did 
| of the highest mountains. At midnight we 
upon the matchless panorama before them, 
and faint in the eastern sky.”’ 

| you throw it away you will know it again if it 
} your dress with an old pair of “e- 


ing of the chance that his flock would open 

fire with their Winchesters from the pews. 

| have no significance this season in the place 

| from which (Alaska) the following was 

| nearly touching the line of 60 degrees north 

| latitude, ard at this inidsuminer season the 

svat fade from the sky before the royal flush 

of sunrise was bathing the snowy summits 

| could read newspaperson deck, the ama 

teur photographers turned their cameras 

| and the full witchery of that northern night 

| was felt when the young moon hung white 

_ An OLp Snor.—You probably think if 

| you look very sharply.atan old shoe when 

ever coines back to you. But that doesn’t 

at all follow. One of these days you may 
Putt on 

1 once our hair w 
while at 


pers ¥ mwhned, comb y 


i ia 

or 

They are 

pieces, and kept for a 
cs ioride of sulphur. The 
effect of this in to tmakethe leather hard 
and brittle. Next the taterial is with- 

drawn froin the action of the chloride of 

| sulphur, washed with water, and dried. 
| When thoroughly dry it is ground to pow. 
| der, snd mixed with some substance like 
| glue or gum, that causes it to adhere to 
gether. it then pressed into woulds and 
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That white brow | might well do without, 
And those cheeks’ rosy hue; 

Aud those lips with their petulant pout, 
And those eyes’ liquid bine ; 

And thove tresses, more graceful than vine 
That tn Féen e’er grew; 

And those ears of more exquisite line 
Than the sea-shells e’er knew. 

I might do without feet more divine 
Than tn fay dance eer few; 

V ithout arms that enchantingly twine 
Round the lover they woo; 

Vi ithout glances as soft as the shine 
Of clear moon-litten dew ; 

V ithout whispers as subtic and fine 
As the love pigeon's coo; 

Without kisees entrancing as wine, 
Without emiles I might do; 

Without all for vhich others all pine— 
I raight do without you! 
Adieu! 


UPTON COURT. 


ny THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BARBARA GRAHAM,” 
‘ALMOST SACRIFICED,'’ ‘‘ MABEL 
MAY,’ ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER XIV.—[cONnTINVED. ] 

WHE had plenty of it during the first 
\ vears of her womanhood. 

‘ Very few bad outwardly a fairer start 
iy life. ‘That she was heavily weighted by 
her own faults did not appear to many. 

The Upton estate was one of the fairest in 
the county, and the Durrants some of its 
bluest blood, 

‘They had shown among the wits of our 
Augustan age, and shared in the follies and 
extravagances of the Court of the Restora- 
lion. 

Alike with sword and pen 
among the foremost. 

An undying preeminence seemned to be 
their portion. From generation to penera- 
tion their keen strong intellect appeared to 
be as freely and regularly handed down as 
were their broad unencumbered acres, 

Miss Durrant was presented at Court, by 
a duchess, in the combined blaze of her 
own beauty and the family diainonds—the 
loveliest debutante of the season. 

Her father gave up the quiet style of .iv- 


they were 


ing which had suited him best sirce his 
wite’s death. 
His town house and Upton Court both 


»ypened their doors to endless visitors and 
endless hospitalities. 

Birth, wealth and beauty all combined to 
make Katherine's debut a triumph. 

In London she was the reigning beauty 
of the season ; in ber own county no festive 
yathering was deemed complete unless 
graced by her fair presence. | 

Young and old oe —— for her 
favor, sunned themselves in her gracious 
stpilesjor bore willinyly with the passing 
clouds that 80 often marred her ylorious 
beauty. 

She enjoved her triumph to the full; vain 
and haughty, the alinost unbounded power 
of which she found herself possessed was to 
hor the highest gratification. 

Yet it did not content ber. 

Nhe longed for a still larger measure. 

Nearly all the eligible nen in her county 
were at her feet, but none did she consider 
worthy of her hand. 

For years she had bad fixed ideas as to 
her inarriage, being of too pronounced and 
quick a character to be without them on 
such an iuipeortant ss erty she meant to 
make sOInG great match—-it did not matter 
inuch in what its greatvess consisted—and 
quit the neighborhood in a blaze of glory, 
ouly to reappear at intervals, a bright par- 
ticular star, to dazzle—ay, and it might be 
i seoreh—all eyes with her radiance. 

Aimbition was the ruling prineip.e of her 
lise; love, if she ever thought of it, sie de- 
spised ; she had ne idea of Jettiug it disturb 
ier calculations and disarranpe ber plans. 

It was all very wel for foolish romantic 
people to think, if it) pleased them, that 
“love was all and the world well 
upshotofthe affair generally 
tucy not only eflected the latier, 
role, contrived to ind 
tie first as well, 

She had not the slightest intention of fol- 
Jowing their example. 

The world they were well content to part 
With was worth a great deal more in’ her 
eves than the affection of any buiman being 
who drew breath. 

Handsome dwellings and gorgeous ap- 
pointinenta, rich clothing and ade: uients, 
the thousand and one luxuries of modern 
life | these were something, the envious ad- 
muration they excited was inore, the power 
thev conferred tnost of all. 

As yet Miss Durrant had found nosuitor, 
among all those who thronged around her, 
who could perfectly fulfil these conditions 
—none therefore whom she deemed worthy 
of her band. 


being that 
but, as a 
themselves minus 


But she did not disdain, for all that, to 
a@:nuse herself at thelr expense ; one atter 
anol ~! took them upid tur pet 
Cisvg@ Cire to wart thetnseives and spr 
their fluttering wingsin the blaze of b 


beauty and ber intellect, from which pres 
entiy however they dropped, scorebed and 
quivering with pain—a sight indifferent, 
nay, even pleasing, to the overgrown vanity 
o( the eruel beauty. 

There are girls who so trifle with men, 
and yet whose hearts grow heavy witha 
sense of remorseful wrong-doing when 
th see turn from them, rejected, with eyes 





lost,” the | 


that needs must fillwith tears despite of 


manly pride. > 


. 


weening vanity, it was another 


But no such mixgivings ever troubled 
Mies Durrant’s siind. 

It was all the sane to her whether 
man deserved it, having sought ber merely 
for her weaith and beauty—a callous fist 
hitnself perchance, who bad broken sume 
half-dozen hearts on his own account—or 
whether an honest, manly aflection, evoked 
tor the first time, lay shattered in the dust 
beneath ler feet. 

And the tmeasure of her sinful pride 
seeined filled to overflowing when, having 
first lured him on to the furthest point, sue 
sent one poor boy away to hide his broken 
beart in foreign lands, and end his bright 
young life in shameful courses, 

But it is a dangerous gaine—thatof play- 
ing with hearts; onein which the player 
can hardly hope eventually to escape with 
unburnt fingers. 

Out of our own sins are torged —oftener 
than we are aware—the instruments that 
punish us. ' 

Their retribution, though slow, is sure. 

The first heart that yielded tothe charm 
ot Katherine’s beauty, the first on which 
she tried her pretence hand, was that of her 
cousin, Charles Durraut, the eldest of her 


father’s nephews, and, failing herself, next | 


heir to his property. 

fle had been but little at Upton till he 
came there for one Long Vacation—an Ox- 
onian of twenty. 

He came—a bright, promising, clever lad, 
full of hope for the future, of trust in the | 
amount of good in inankind, of reverent | 
faith in women, with eager, boyish love of | 
honor, and disdain of what was base. 

Handsoine, also, and comely he was,with | 
the bright, curling hair and gray-blue eves 
and open fearless leatures his nephew Ed- 
ward was alter him to inherit. 

And he left with a bleeding heart, his 
bright visions of what he should achieve in 
the coming vears vanisbed from his sight 
for ever. 

His notions of right and wrong, of honor 
and disbonor, all strangely reversed and 
metamorphosed ; bis faith in women shat- 
tered for everinore. 

And this wreck was Katherine's work. 

He had tallen madly in) love, in’ boyish 
fashion, with the bright maiden of seven- 
teen, Who, besides her budding beauty, bad 
awit as keen and clever as hisown ; who, 
in spite of ber slight frame, equalled—ifshe 
did not excel—hitu in most of his out-door 
sports, luring the fish as surely to her bait 
as she lured his heart; turning her horse 
aside for no leap, however desperate ; stver- 
ing a boat on the river with dgxterous 
readiness, or plying an oar with equal ease 
and skill—never for an instant Josing the 
woman in it all—moreover, Jooking so 
slight and delicate that he always felt as it 
she needed his protection even when? she | 
had just shown bim how little she required | 
it; fascinating him with the eharm of her | 
wonderful inusic—in his fove for which 
also he was the prototype of the Eaward of 
coming days—or the yet more powerful 
spell of her voice. 

Bright, imperious, wilful, but never—so 
it pleased her—allowing the waywardness 
to show itself in ungraceful forms. 

Thus she played with Lim, allowing him 





to think his passionate devotion met with | 
at least some return. 
Granting him radiant smiles from her 


sweet lips, letting him look sometimes for | 
an instant Into the glorious depths of her | 
dark eyes. 

Ailowing her voice to grow low and soft 
when she spoke to him, 

Singing bis favorite songs with a point 
and emphasis that to him appeared divine 
—to her it was a pleasant pastime, to hit it 
was death. 

So he found when, ridiculed and put to 
seorn, bis tenderest feelings torn with cut- 
ting words, upbraided with his presumption 
in having sought the heiress, taunted with 
his folly in supposing it possible that she 
could ~ bond berselfaway upon him, she 
drove him from her presence on the last 
day of his stay. 

Wounded even as unto death, he fell ill, 
and, recovering he went abroad, there to 
seek and find consolation in many an_ ig- | 
noble shape. | 

Ile never returned to Oxford, where he | 
had dreamt so many golden dreams, 

And he never returned to Upton till he 
came there a bearded Captain in the Guards, 
a thorough man of the world, handsome, 
polished, keen and merciless—merciless as 
his cousin herself 

Ife found her, at the age of twenty-three, 
in the radiant noonday of that beauty of | 
which he had seen the dawn. 

Involved in a whirl of dissipation adored 
by her father, surrounded, courted, tlatter- 
ed by throngs of admirers, . 

As if it were the correct thing to do he 
threw himselt into their nuinber. 


Making love toher in a graceful, self- | 
possessed, careless sort of way. 
She received his homage at first with 


wondering incredulous rudeness. 

She did not believe he could have so soon 
forgotten the severe lesson she had given 
him. 

And yet perhaps, so whispered her over- 
tribute to 


her all Victorious Joveliness‘that he should 
teeontent, aller all be had endured, to ! 
b 7 | | ; = t Z 
, On his part, reecived the 
tions of conieinptu 8 &C UT t ' i 8! 
treated him With perfect equan ty. 
At times a look would cross his face, in 


terrupting, though but for a moment, the 

blandness of bis sn.ile—a look of deep avd 
| smothered feeling, not easy to explain, not 

pleasing to contemplate. 

. But bis manner was always easy, un- 
roffied, perfect in its languid affectation of 
| ardor and adiniration. 

He came often to U 
fret renewal of bis intercoursg with his 


%s 





» 


the | 


on Court after this 


EVENING POST. 


uncle and cousin, coming and going witlf 

| careless unconcern, and preserving always 
| the sane demeanor. 
| Not se did Katherine. 

Her manner towards him varied with 
each passing humor, 

Souetimes she would seem wholly un- 
conscious of his existence. 

At others she would single him out as 
the object of her unrestrained insolence. 

And at others yet again she treated him 
with such favor that his companions a 
tv chaff him about her in the smoking- 
room, telling bin there were hopes for hiin 
after all. 

But he would answer with perfect indif- 
ference and perfect gravity, that, Katherine 
being his cousin, he bad perhaps the honor 
of a nearer acquaintance with her than was 
the fortune of most men. 

Having such, he saw no reason to dissent 
from the popular opinion that her favor 
was changeable as the wind. 

Changeable as the wind. 

Ah, yer. 

The breezes blow in fitful breaths around 

the roses in a suininer garden ! 
| But round our Christmas hearths the 
storm rages in its fury fro: one quarter 
| alone. 

Katherine Durrant did not hear so much 
current gossip as do many. 

Hler own sex disliked and feared her,and 
stood aloof from ail but intormal inter- 
course, 

She received few matriimonial warnings, 
still fewer girlish contidences. 

But she heard enough to know her cousin 
was reckoned a flirt. 

As heartiess as he was dangerous froin 
his beautv and his subtle manner. 

She knew it all, and if she had been in- 
clined to fear him this would bave removed 
all cause otf fear. 

forewarned was forearmed. 

Indeed the thought that she should 
succuinb to any inan had never entered her 
he.d, tar less that she shouid commit the 
incomprehensible tolly of throwing herself 
away on a poor soldier-cousin whom years 
azo she had despised. 

Not so, indeed. 

But his pretended love she held truly for 
the pretence it was, and his real indiffer- 
ence gradually provoked ber.’ 

It came into her wilful, pitiless head that 
he should be made to teel once more—as if 
it did not suffice her that he had once felt 
so much. 

So she set to work, sometimes making 
him the envy of bis fellows, then trying to 
pique him by sudden alternations of cold- 
hess and. scorn or to inake hin jealous by 
some desperate flirtation—her interest in 





| her scheme deepening, first, by the utter 


futility of her endeavors, then, by-and-by, 
by apparent tokens of success, 

For, as.time went on, and he, with keen 
insight, watched her growing earnestness,a 
purpose, long shadowy and undefined,took 
sbape and color to his mind. 

A plan utterly base in its fierce revenge. 

With the cali strength of an iron will he 
had resolved that nothing should tempt him 
to be betooled again. 

That nothing should ? 

Ah, nothing could! 

Lovg agoshe had burnt the capacity for 


| entertaining any such weakness out of his 


seared soul, 

It was her own handiwork that was to 
greet her now. 

liv began to let her think her design was 
succeeding. 

Not as a less skillful artist might have 
done, by overloading her with attentions or 
wearying her with flattery. 

Hie was tar too experienced in the science 
of love-imaking to comunit such an error as 
that. 

Iie held himself gradually tore aloof 
from her, tho igh always contriving to be 
in her presence. 

He grew moody and reserved in his man- 
ner towards her, towards others was some- 


| times silent and sometimes unnaturally 


ay. 

Thus warinly and astutely, in cold blocd, 
the gaine had been begun between these 
two consunminate flirts. 

It was never quite even perhaps, for, if it 
were improbable she should love him,it was 
lMnpossible he could love her, 

Time passed, and it became mure decid- 
edly in his favor. 

As suiwe faint hope of gaining ber end be- 
caine apparent, Katberine’s earnestness in 
its pursuit became intense. 

‘Lhe proposition—that ne should love ber 
—ubsorbed nerto such a degree that she 
began to forget there was iuother. 

That she should not love him. 

It was not that she fora moment enter- 

| tained its converse, 
| It was simply that the first, occupying all 
her mind, «excluded any other. 

He s.niled coldly to himselt as he 
her growing earnestness, 


noted 


He knew full well the advantage it would | 


give him. 

She lost her tetnper, and grew indignant 
at tle sarcastic speeches which were all she 
could now extract from hii. 


She knew well how to return them with | 


| interest a hundredfold, but this 
coinfort her. 
S tried anothe and was 
rad “ . 


coigness with 


did not 


r tack. hurt at 
which sunniest 
s prettiest spceches were re- 

And, through it all, she beeame more 
and wore intent on his entire subjugation, 

What turther thing could she do which 
would provoke his interest ? 

Just at that time came, ready to her hand 
@8 it were, .ue Opportunity she had so much 
coveted of making a splendid mar 

The young head of a noble house, in 


every way worthy of his high position 
chanced to come on a visit into the neigh- 








—-~-. 


borhood, and, attracted by her great beauty, 

fell madly dn love with her. 

It was the chance she had s0 long sought, 
but now that she had it she felt strangely 
reluctant to inake use o? it. 

She did not understand her feelings of 

| hesitation. 

| With vehement, angry, inward protest 
she tried to behave a8 if they had no exist. 
ence. 

The young nobleman’s overtures were 
graciously received. 

Between her cousin: and herself the bar- 
rier grew greater than before. 

People — to talk of their engagement 
as a provable thing. 

Her father, whose ideas on the subject of 
her inarriage coincided with ber own, looked 
on with approving interest. 

And deeper and deeper grew his daugh- 
ter’s dissatisfaction, a mystery to herself, 
with the whole state of affuirs. 

In vain she reasoned witb herself. 

Was not the longed-ior prize within her 
reach ? 

Should she not be content? What more 
could she desire? 

Could she not in this great success forget 
her paltry failure in subduing Charles 
Durrant’s heart a second time? 

Why did it trouble hero much that he 
obstinately retured to fall into the snare 
again. 

By such arguinents as these she tried to 
overcome strange reluctance, and ut- 
terly failed—she knew the secret of it at 
| length, 
| One evening, in the great drawing-room, 

where Margaret Lindsay, in after years, 
| a te night by night, when every one was 
| lounging in the soft June twilight on the 
terrace without, as her voice fu'tered with 
the last note of a song she had swag to him 
years ago, her cousin, standing by, st ped 
| suddenly over her, murmuring a. word of 
tenderness. 

And, as she heard it, the proud beauty 
trembled from bead to foot, and, blushing 
like a village inaiden,lifed her inagnificent 
eyes to his, full of bot, wistful tears. 

She was not as clear-sighted as of yore. 

She did not see it was but the ghost, the 
simulated torin, of his dead love that looked 
out of his blue eves in return. 

But as far as she herself was concerned a 
poe flash of conviction swept away 
all inanner of doubt about the pain which 
had lateiy appreenes her inind. 

As her noble lover entered through one 
ot the open windows and she went to mieet 
him with the graceful, stately waik that the 
flatterers declared to be the very poetry ot 
motion, she knew, and hated herself for 
the knowledge, that she loved Charles 
Durrant. 

It was a knowledge that caine too late to 
allow her any chance of breaking the tet- 
ters with which he he had bound ber. 

Day by day at tirst indeed, she struggled 
with her fierce love, but from the begin- 
ning the struggle was hopeless. 

For day by day, in the convert, hidden 
fashion, he nade love to ber, and gradual- 
ly all thought and wish of resisting the in- 
tatuation that engrossed her, slied away. 

No hope or wish was tou dear to be sacri- 
ticed for him. 

The dreains of power and pride she had 
cherisLed from her girlhood she was con- 
tent to lay at his feet. 

Her manner to Lord Maltby cotnpletely 
changed. 

Instead of the proudly calm and gracious 
beauty, all fire and intellect,who had taken 
him by storm, he found a capricious, self- 
willed woman, strangely rude and impossi- 
ble to please. 

The neighborhood, not at all dissatisfied 
that the common doom should be meted 
out also to him, whispered that Miss Dur- 
rant ineant to throw the Earl over as well 
and sagely predicted that, in spite of all 
her advantages, ber temper would event- 
ually condemn ber to a maiden life. 

Her father, tirst astonished, then angry, 
remonstrated with—ay, even threatened— 
his idolized darling, for the first time in her 
life. 

Not for loving Charles—of such a thing 
he never dreamt; ot such depth of folly 
herown confession could scarcely have 
made him believe her capable—but for 
throwing ot 80 splendid a inatch as that 
with Lord tby 











roin sheer caprice. 

He might as well bave reasoned with the 
wind, have sought to bend a stone. 

From the depths of her cold, haughty 
nature, so far colder and baughtier than his 
own, she gave him back threat for threat, 
defiance for detiance. 

She told him she would marry when and 
where she pleased—that, rather than be 
coerced in such a matter, she would ruu 
away with ber groom ! 

She had no such lack of suitors that she was 
| forced to take the first pedantic youth whe 
offered himself simply because he could 
ake her a countess. 
| It was an unjust imputation on Lord 
| Maltby ; it made her father furious at her 
| blind jolly,but he could in no mnay counter- 
vail it. 

She would not abate one iota of the 
—_ htiness of her demeanor totne young 

Vari. 

She sought fresh modes of showing i '0 
her outrageous rudeness. 

Deeply as he was in love with her,he was 
not yet dead to the pride of rank and 2 jus 
sense of his own worthiness. 

His pride took fire at the repeated insu!'* 
of a saucy girl. 

He began to think the woman who could 
act thus was not the woman . for b» 
wife. 

Mr. Darrant saw into his mind, and, ouce 
more warning his daughter, grew furious! y 
wroth. 

Katherine cared nothing for his ange 


Coon 

















She opposed the obstinacy of her stony na- 
ture to all save one. 

His slightest wish was obeyed unmur. 
muringly,bliudly,never looking before her 
never epomel on what be said. 

It was enough that he loved her. 

Had he not told her. s0,one evening 
among the summor roses on the river-ter- 
race, though, for herown sake, he coun- 
selled her to hide it for awhile from her fa- 

er? 
ear his wealth was at his own disposal ; 
he could bestow it as he choose. 

It would not do to drive hin into doing 
anything resh. 

Her lover would never so harm her as to 
let her becoine a begyar for his sake. 

They must be silent till Mr. Durrant had 
a little got over his anger about Lord Malt- 
by. 

So he told her in the golden twilight, and 
she believed him—so easily does | ove give 
credence to the beloved—looking so beauti- 
ful the while with her flushed crimson 
cheeks and dewy eyes that he might have 
relented in his purpose had his heart been 
one whit less firm and vengeful, had his 
knowledge of her been a little less accurate 
and vivid. 

He was not constantly at Upton either 
atthis time or during the next tew 
months. 

The duties of his regtinent kept him much 
away, he told her. 

Even if they had dqne so, he must not 
be there too often, :est he should excite 
suspicion. 

She tried to second hiin as best she could 
flirting outrageously with this inanor with 


that, throwing herself with more abandon | 


than ever into the whirlpool of dissipation, 
taking leave of Lord Maltby without a pang 
of regret when, awakened into disgust, he 
withdrew from her society. 

Could the eyes of her beholders have 
been opened tothe true state of things, the 
most com passio.iate —— have found it 
pitiful to watch her blind eagerness, the 
most thoughtful have pondered deeply on 
the weakness of the inost determined hu- 
ian will when opposed to the decrees of 
what soine deen fute. 

But to all others it would have seemed 
simply righteous retribution that what she 
had inflicted on so many should have over- 
taken her at last. 

For love—love, which she had despised 
and mocked, whose paltry fetters she had 
vowed should never subdue her spirit or 
chain her mind—love had arisen in his 
siniling might. 

Lo, she lay enthralled ! 

None knew it, so blind were they, and so 
weil she played her part. 

Now the imageot Charles Durrant was 
furever present with her. 

All she did or said was governed by the 
thought of him. 

She was throwing away her great pros- 
pects for his sake. 

She knew it, and it did not grieve her 
the least. 

With a passionate devotion she bowed 
before her idol. 

‘To others she was more trying and way- 
ward than before. 

But from her he suffered nothing. 

And bad he altered? 

Did he love her—the proud, passionate, 
wayward beauty, who would have died jor 
him? 

Love her? 

The teeling he bore his dogs and horses 
was tenderness itself compared with that 
he entertained for her. 

He knew in bis own soul that he could 
never truly love any woman again. 

And he knew moreover that, far froin 
cherishing any negative feeling, he hated 
her whom he had once adored. 

There was notriumph for him like the 
triuinph of huinbling her. 


He had laughed within himself with cruel | 


glee as he watched her first blush and siniie 
and the same grim satisfaction never fuiled 
as he received one token after another of 
her blind devotion. 

He was preparing for her such a depth of 
bitter humiliation as should well avenge 
bis own. 





CHAPTER XV 
-\ MOOTHLY as the waters run when they 
near the cataract; the late summer and 
early autuinn of that year apparently 
passed away. 
, It had been a peculiarly fine season 80 
ar. 

And, as if answering to the exceptional 
brightness of the weather, Upton Court was 
gayer than ever, the constant scene of new 
nn the meet-place of throngs of vis- 
tors. v 

Sitting one day in easy talk with one of 
these, Katherine heard her say— 

“I hear your cousin is among Miss Grey’s 
admirers.’ 

And she had answered carelessly, sup- 
pressing the first throb of a new pain— 

“If you mean Captain Durrant, I have 
no doubt of it. 

“He appears to be among every one’s ad- 
mirers.’ 

They laughed. 

“True enough,” she replied ; “though I 
suppose no one but bis cousin would have 
dared tosay as much in this nouse. 

“But, really, I thought there was mor 
SCarnestness in tbia than 

Then the conversation driited away 
the subject in ita idle course. 


uUsUua 


And Katherine, intensely interested in | 
Charies as sic was, did not pay inuch atten- | 


tion to the report. 
She knew well enough what manner of 
man her cousin was. . 
She would have been the least surprised 
to hear the same of him concerning ail the 
aoe in London, collectively and individ- 
ly. 


Nevertheless she should be ylad when 
heir engayzement was announced. 

She fancied her father was beginning to 
forget his anger about Lord Maltby. 

She would speak to Cnarles about it the 
next time he carne. 

She did so, and he, agreeing as wo Mr. 
Durrant's state of mind, still advised the 
caution of a little turther delay. 

In her blind confidence in him she yield- 
ed without another word. 


And the conversation passed trom her 
mind—passed from ber mind tillone morn- 
ing in »ber, when its nemory was rucde- 


ly awakened. 

The numerous guests at Upton had just 
risen from breakiast when the letters were 
brought in. 

Among those handed to the lady’ of 
the house was one at which her dark eves 
flashed witn pleasure. ; 

“A letter from Charles," she said, with 
feigned carelessness, to her father as she’ 
ran through its coments, 

“Ile will be here the day after to-morrow 
foracouple of nights, on his way trom 
Scotland to Windso..”’ , 

Asif by accident, the unconscious paper 
touched her perfect lips ere she laid it care- 
fully aside to begin the cursory inspection 
of the rest of her correspondence. 

As she did this a gentleman approached 
her, then, seeing her cippioyiment, hesitat- 
ed to speak. 

Her quick ear caught the movement—her 
quick brain divined its ineaning. 

She looked up in high good-humor. 

“If you will excuse me for ten minutes, 
Mr. Verney,’ she said, with radiant 
eyes— 

“T will then tulfil my promise of yester- 
day and take you to see my horse.” 

She turned away with ber heap of lettors 
and left the room 

Mr. Verney, her latest favorite, sulaced 
himself with the morning paper and waited 
patiently. 


Ten minutes, a quarter, hall, nay a whole 
hour, passed away. 

He consulted his watch in perplexity,and 
waited again. 

He might wait all day if he chose, buat 
not under Katherine's guidance would he 
see the interior of ber father’s stables that 
morning. 

She carried her letters.into her own sit- 
ting-room, threw herself into a chair and 
read them one by one, kissing many titnes, 
mneanwhile, the precious words which told 
her she was 80 s00n to see her lover. 

All at once she started and turned pale, 
dropping the paper she held on her 
lap. 

Then, snatching it up again she read, 
with wide-open, staring eyes, that which 
so distressed her. 

It was from a lady—a mutual cousin. 

This was the passage that stirred her a 
little 

**Have you heard that Charles is engaged 
to be married ? 

1] have been toid so, and that the lady is 
Miss ame 

“T think he is very fortunate. 

“They have Sir Thoma's full consent,only 
she is so very young that he does not’ wish 
| it talked about inuch at present. 

“I do not exactly understand the aflair, 
but ny authority is’good, 

‘Tle was always such a preux chevalier 
of yours thatT have no doubt,with the help 
of this, you will be able to get the truth out 
of him. 

“Tf you do, mind 
| %” 
| Instantly there flashed back on her mind 
the corroborative remembrance of that talk 
in the sumuner. 

The bright outside world grew suddenly 
dark around her, just as, years later, it was 
to darken round Maryaret. 

The same pain seized and 
heart. 

She sat pale and rigid,taint with the blow 
that had fallen upon her. 

Then, asthe first flush of agony 
itself out, there caine a revulsion of 





you let ine 


tore at 


wore 
feel> 


ing. 

Tt was some mistake, some slander. 

It must be capable of explanation. 

He could not be false to her. 

Even as she said so to hereelf, with vele- 
ment emphasis, her whole soul shivered at 
the thought of the contrary. 

Of course he loved her! 

Had he not told her so? 

But if he did not love her, why, then she 
might as well die. 

She started up, and paced up and down 
her room till sheer fatigue forced her into 
some sort of calm. 

Then anotheridea seized her, and she 
dasied off a hasty note to him, motioning 
the news she had received,and caliing upon 
hii indignantly to deny it. 

And when sbe had finished it and folded 
| it up, she suddeniy reimembered that she 
knew not whither to address it—that, even 
had she done so, he would be with her 
long before she could receive an answer. 

She could hear nothing—oould receive 
no alleviation of this doubt and suspense 
for two whole days. 

W hat an age it seemed to her—how hate- 
ful the thought of everytning and every- 
one around he r! 

W eal \ " rnations ~‘ 





ice that Charles w ain ever 
thing and 1D agoniza 54 Zs that } 
would explain notbing, the ne passed t 
the arrival of the luncheon-hour forced her 
to face her guests. 

They thought she was looking rather 

e. 

Mr. Verney, who tried to rally ber piay- 
fully on ber forgetininess to keep her ap- 
pointment with him, received a short,sharp 
answer which speedily reduced him to si- 


lence. 


oe 
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Otherwise, so well did she command her- 
self, they noticed nothing. 

She drove her principal lady guest, a 
nervous old woman, out that afternoon. 

Her ponies were white with foam,and the 
old lady half-dead with terror, when they 
returned, 

She had driven them like the wind. 

Inthe tumult of her mind, swaying be- 
tween nope and fear, swift motion wasa re- 
lief—the only relief to her. 

It mattered little to her at what cost of 
pain to other creatures it was procured. 

Again, with stern self-command, she 
forced hersell through the dreary routine 
of the evening. 

But she was so cold and wrathful that 
people began to say to each other that they 
thought she was not well. 

There was a further trial in store for her 
the next day. 

Alter a night of sleepless mental torture 
she had to endure hearing her father 
say — 

“Sir Henry Martin tells me, Katherine, 
ones little Miss Grey is very much admir- 
ed.’’ 

“T must say [ don't know what people 
~~ to adtnire in her,”’ she answered scorn- 
fully. 

“A little, sickly, expressionless thing !’’ 
she added, with vehement disdain. 

“My dear Katherine, you should moder- 
ate yourself,’’ said Mr. Durrant, 
sense that the constant disparagement of 
her owx sex in which she indulged was not 
becoming. 

“There nay bo another opinion besides 
your own. 

“For instance, Charles, Sir Henry says, 
appears to admire her very inuch. 

“Tle hints we are not to be surprised if 
we hear of something in that quarter.” 

She started, stung to the quick. 

\guin the same torturing rumor! 

Still crediting, false though she was her- 
self, no falsehood in him. 

All that day she went avout dreaming. 

Butoh,the more lonelinessot the wakeful 
night in whieh, while the hours struek 
slowly towards the dawn, her mind, in- 
siead of seeking to overcome itself, sought 
only some incans of revenge, and, finding 


none, yet vowed the more that revenge 
should be, even if it cost her name and 
fame, and life itself—the lite that he had 


ninde desolate. 

Never once caine there a self-accusing 
thought of the ruin she herself had wrought 
in his life and those of others. 

There was no pity but self-pitv—no anger 
save against those who had harimed her, 
knowingly or in ignorance. 

So went by the last hours of her proba- 
tion, the last in which a choice was given to 
her between losing berseli, as the sublime 
Book has it, or losing all that imakes lite 
precious. 


sensible toall but her suffering and 
thirst for vengeance. 

Pale, but immovable, a subdued fierce- 
ness showing itself under every word and 
gesture, Kathering Durrant came down the 
tollowing morning. 

People, regarding her, shook their heads 
and whispered to each other how ill she 
was looking. 

The foreboding of that tutuare 
gloom was already on her. 

But she still maintained her old imperi- 
OUS DESS, 

ller love and pride were wounded to the 
quick, 

They were not yet broken. 

Calinly, ainidst the other guests, she imet 
her traitor lover, 

She gave him the seinblance of a 
ing. 

She endured the long breakfast. 

For in her mind there was a fixed resolve 


her 


of 


cloud 


greet- 


and resolve of any sort was preferable to 
the storii-tossed uncertainties of the last 
few days. 

She haa deterinined to foree him to an 


interview, to compel lint to confess or deny 
the truth of his enyzagement to Miss 
(rey. 

What was to come uext, Supposing he did 
the first, sie did not rightly know. 


All the morning she watched for an op- 
portanity of getting him alone, but in 
Vain. . 


Hie seemed to divine her wish and to be 
bent on baffling it. 

Circutustances were on his side, one after 
the other, so that he sueceeded., 

The luncheon hour therefore 
without time or place having been 
safed to her in which to say a word. 

The contradiction, involuntary and in- 
tangible as it appeared, had made her tierce 
tnood hereer. 

She sat down to table fuming and tret- 
ting Within herself, and outwardly so rude 
and cold that not even ber father could tind 
excuse In lils heart for ier, 

She relieved her guests of 
45 SOUL a8 possible. 

The relief was mutual. 

There was to be a large riding-party that 
afternoon—its destinwetion beautiful 
old ruins, one of the principal actractions 
ol the district. 

Charles Durrant was 
number. 


arrived 


her presence 


SOULE 


not to i Ol Line 


lie deciared a preference 


Still. there were near 
i gentiomen Chatting gaily the hal 
merry laughter, when Katherin¢ 
Durrant, at the appointed hour, ran lightly 
down the great staircase in ber habit for th: 
last time. 

Of all her many dresses this, perbaps, be 
caine her best. 

Doubtless, on this account, she had « ” 


with 


| @u that in ber attire, ber preud, lovely tac 





with a) 





should look down from the walls of the 
Royal Academy on the adiniring crowds 
below only the previous year. 

It did not fail to set off that exquisite 
beauty as exquisitely this afternoon, Once 
more her father with admiration on 
bis fair idol, forgiving her In his rt at 
_ houreven for her rejection of Lord 

altby. 

Once more half-a-dozen voloes for 
the honor of assisting her to even 
though they knew how and es 
would be the voice that granted or ied 
their prayer. 

Once more as the flush of gratified vanity 
sprang into her face at their evident adora- 
tion, she pondered in herself whether she 
could not after all forego Charles Durrant ; 
and had alinost made answer, “Yes !’’ till 
the recollection of his bride-elect changed 
the glow of pride into that of onger, and 
sent her down the steps to ineet horses 
in all the concentrated strength of an un- 
shaken resolve, 

Asshe stood aside to allow precedence to 
somne lady guests there arose aslight contu- 
sion among the group of waiting animals, 
and her father turned to her with grave 
surprise. ; 

“My dear," he said, “what can you be 
thinking of to ride Stella to-day. Don't 
you know that she is getting positively 
vicious—that she has tbrown her grooin 
twice this week already ?"’ 

“I know it,” she answered with indiffer- 
ence, casting a glance towards the spot 
where the beautiful bay stood, fretting in 
very impatience. 

“And I knew it equally when I ordered 
her half-an-hour ago,” 

“Yes, use; and she has not been exer- 
cised half enough for you this morning,” 
pote theold coachman, who had taught 
2er to ride in ber childhood, with an anx- 
jous face. 

She cut him very short in her haughty 
inanner. 

“ft is no concern of yours, whatever, 
Stephens.’’ 

“f wish you would not be so rash, Kath- 
orine,”’ urged Mr, Durrant; “you will re- 
pent it some day.” 

She drew up her proud young head as 
she answered— 

“I have neyer seen the horse yet that I 
sould not manage. 

“Stella and I understand each other per- 
fectly. 

*' But to please you-—— 

“Here pP 4 

Without finishing her sentence she 
handed the slender fowelled riding-switch 
she carried to a tootinan, with a few words 
of direction, 

‘The inan disappeared, and, after a short 
interval, returned with a stout, heavy whip 
of masculine appearance, mounted plainly 


| enough in tnassive silver, 
And she chose the latter—blind, deaf, in- | 


“Stella knows this whip well,’’ she said 
to her father, as she shook it, with an odd 
sinile; ‘and, I believe, rather declines fur- 
ther acquaintance with it when reminded of 


| the fact. 


'tleinan to 


‘Now I ain ready !"’ 

But the horse wasin such a state of ner- 
vous excitement when led up, that the gen- 
whom she had accorded the 
privilege of helping her to mount was 
obliged to yield his place to Stephens. No 
stranger would Stella allow near ber that 


| dav. 





” 


‘Be careful, Katherine,’’ was her father’s 
iast entreaty, as she gathered up her 
reins. 

She replied only by an impatient toss of 
her head, 

Then a rode away—a perfectly appoint- 
ed cavalcade, such as England alone per- 
haps carr show—splendid horses, graceful 
women, stately nen; cheerful, all of thei, 
and taerry, as betits those possessing golden 
youth with leisure, ease and weahth. The 
air was filled, with the sound of joyous talk 
and laughter as they cantered through the 
bowery lanes, 

It was one of those delightful Gays which 
October sometimes brings. 

During the previous week there had been 
inuch rain, now the still air was filled with 
inéellow sunshine, lighting up.the gold and 
russet and rich deep green a the autuinnal 
trees, and siniling softly on the widowed 
fields in their quiet dress of yellow stubble 


| or deep after-grass, 


most perfect enjoyment to all 


vouch. | 


It should surely have been a time of al- 
that party. 
And vet in their tnidst there moved an ele- 
nent #0 strongly discordant with that quiet 
beauty that none of them could tail to no- 
tice and be moved by it. 

It need hardly be said that Katherine was 
the element in question. 


‘The peace, the tameness, of all arcund 
were unendarable in per present state of 
fierce though repressefl excitement. ) 


It was for this reasyn that she had ordered 
the altinost untmanagé@able mare; it was for 
this cause that, shortly alter they had start- 
ed, she proposed that the romper es 2 should 
yo across Country to the aim of their expe- 
dition—“‘those who were afraid,’’ she added 
dimiainfully, ‘keeping to the high road.” 

Her suggestions had always somewkat of 
command about thei, 

It night have been on this account that a 
. f tle and a majority 


acceded her 


Ujprie 0 \ bes 
wish. al 
ree, Heda 


mauer sie nade 
Steen, n« cn too 
ne se © high. 

Her feiminine companions soon found for 
themselves an easier road, and some of the 
men were glad enourch of the pre‘ence ot 
escort duty to excuse themselves als frou 
hazarding such risks. 

Those lett held back frequently,and often 
went round to convenient ga 


Once or twice even the flery mare object. 
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ed to the exertion she was expected to 
make, and did ber best instead to rid her- 
self of ber rider. 

She inight as well have tried to rid herself 


of the wind. 

With horsemanship with merci- 
lees severity, that slight and graceful rider 
not only kept her seat, but compelied ber 
to — every obstacle in the way. 


aa they dared to make 





was something 
which subdued them to silence one by 


She was lowering, fierce, and sullen. 

Never to their dying did soine of 
those men w her features lighted 
oe then as with gleams of volcanic 

t. 
having been on the verge of danger a 
dozen times and yet come out enssntned, 
the thoroughb paused beside the ruin 
they went to see. 

So, with drooping bead and heavy flanks, 
she stopped again at the door of Upton 
Court on ber return. 

The homeward ride had been one wild 
rece, during which Katherine had thrown 
the conventionalities of civilized life, the 
sew blance of a desire to keep with her com- 
panions, completely to the winds, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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May Loxdale’s Party. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








T snows taster than ever, mamma; I am 
sure no one will come,” said May Lox- 
dale, trom the window where she was 

standing behind the red damask curtains, 
with her pretty face pressed close against 
the glass. 

“And it will be such a pity, when we 
have taken 80 much pains to prepare tor 
them.” 

Mrs, Loxdale, comfortably ensconced in 
anarin-chair before a glowing fire, looked 
up from her book to say, sympathbeti- 
cally: 
uf hopeyou won't be disappointed, my 
love. ’ 

“J am really afraid, from what Cox told 
me just now, that the roads are almost im- 

ble.” 

“Cox is such a Job's comforter,"’ sighed 
May. 

“IT don’t believe it is so bad as all 


t, 

‘It has only been snowing since yester- 
day ~s > 

“Only!’’ observed Mrs. Loxdale, parenth- 
etically. 

“] am sure that isn't long enough to block 
+ A a wide road like Asbfield, mamuma,”’ 

ay went on. 

“The Mortimers have a sledge.” 

“But Captain Mortimer does not like his 
horses taken out when there is any risk of 
their failing or catching cold, you know, 
Mrs. Mortimer always says he is more an- 
xious about them than he is about her o: 
the girls.” 

“Yes, only he promised to let them 
ocome.”’ 

“And meantto do so, no doubt, it the 
weather had been at all decent. 

“It seeum to me it is about as bad as it 
can be to-night.”’ 

The tears rose fast into May's April eyes, 
and to hide them froin her nother she turn- 
ed to the window again, and pretended to 
be watching the snowflakes as they rustled 
aoftiy inst the glass in falling. 

And it was not surprising that poor May 
feit this disappointment keenly. 

Mrs. Loxdale, the widew of a major in 
the army, was by no means rich, and this 
party wasthe one great festivity of the 

ear—looked forward to for munths, and 
back upon with pleasure for about an equal 

riod. 

Then all due preparations had been made 
for the entertainment of the expected 
guesta—Mra. Loxdale doing things well 
when she did thei at all. 

The drawing-room had been cleared out 
for dancing,and May herself haa decorated 
it. 

The elders were to play whist in 
Lozdale's pretty litle morning-room. 

The wh ee seg tr its ad ae fire of 
logs would make a pleasant lounging -place 
between ihe dances. . wins 

The supper bad been laid a good half- 
hour under May's superintendence,and 
she and ber mother were both ready dress- 
ed, waiting for the guests, who did not 
come. 

May stepped out at last from the shadow 
of the heavy red curtains,and went towards 


Mrs. 


the fire. 
She was a girl, with sleek dark 
hair, a soft k comp.exion, and lovely 


brown eyes. 

Her mouth was a little too large, perhaps 
for faahion-book beauty, but the li were 
richly tinted, and the frequent smile show- 
ed a double row of teeth as white and even 


AM ris. 

er white dress, if simple, fitted her to 
perfection. 

And for sule ornament she worea row of 
— round her slender throat, and a 
sunch of snowdrops and maidenhair-tern 
amongst ber dark, glossy braids. 

Mrs. Loxdale, in black satin and old lace, 
looked handsome and stately, but gentle 
withal. 

And being #0 like ber daughter, was an 


neues sight to any wan who tell in 
love w ° 


kindly: ~— 
“You know the supper will keepin this 
weather, May, so that our party need not 














| 
| 


| 


he ptes for good, if the weather clears at 


“I ain very sorry it should have bhappen- 
ed as it has, I cannot bear you to be 
disappointed. 

“But, of course, no one cap help the 
weather.” 

“I know that,” answered May, sighing ; 
“but it is very unfortunate, mainina,ior the 
Mortimers were to have brought aptain 
Aimtrose with them——”’ 

Mra. Loxdale looked up quickly. 
“Why do you want particularly to see 
Captain Ambrose, child?” 

ay biusbed brightly. 

** Because he is a Victoria Cross man, and 
went into the very jaws of death to rescue 
a r soldier, who did not even belong to 
his own regiment. 

diame it is because I am timid my- 
self. ‘4 

“But I do so heartily admire brave 
men.”’ 

**Most men are physically brave,I think,”’ 
observed Mrs. Loxdale quietly. 

“Perhaps it is quite as well you should 
not see Captain Aimbrose, for if be did not 
look likea hero I fancy you would he 
grievously disappointed.” 

“Well,it he were ugly and common-look- 
ing, and bad an upheroic pug-nose, I 
au) afraid I should. 

“J don’t carembout what is called band- 
some men. 

“They are always #0 conceited !”’ 

Mrs. Loxdale could not help suniling. 

May’s experienceof men had been 80 
very limited, it wasamusing to hear her 
give any~wpinion on the subject, 

“They get spoilt sometimes, I daresay ; 
but the:nost conceited man I ever knew 
was not bandsome by any means.”’ 

“He thought himself so, I suppose 

‘‘Undoubtedly. 

“Hark, May, what is that ?”’ 

The girl flushed up to ber brows. 

“Ont inamma, it is somebody coming 
after all! 

“] hear steps!" shecried, excitedly, and 
darted to the door. 

“Stop, May!’’ her mother said. 

“Mary will let them in!’’ 

“But I want so badly to know who have 
come, mamina! 

‘‘Mayn’t I just take a little peep ?” 

“Nay, my dear. 

“If you can't possibly wait, go out boldly 
to ineet them. 

“Peeping is ignoble!’’ returned Mrs. 
Loxdale, laughing, as May’s white skirts 
disappeared. 

The girl was gone about a minute, and 
came back with a very grave face. 

“I wish you would come out, mamma !”’ 
she said. 

“It is a littie child, and we can’t under- 
stand what be says! 

“TI am afraid he means that someone has 
fallen into the snow, 

“And if so, it is unfortunate that he 
should have come to a houseful of helpless 
women for succuur !”’ 

The child was standing before the hall- 
fire warming his frozen fingers, the snow 
drippiag off bim as he stood. 

He spoke very far trom plainly. 

Mrs. Loxdale inanaged to make out that 
his mother had fallen intoa “drift” and a 
gentleman bad vicked her out. 

lis mother was ali right, as they under- 
stood, but the gentleman was lying in the 
road—deud ! 

The littie lad repeated the word ‘dead ” 
mourntuliy, and with a catch in his breath 
like a dry sob. 

“Where is your mother ?”’ inquired Mrs. 


| Loxdale, speaking very gently not to scare 
| him. 


Losing some of his timidity, he answered 
more distinctly now—that his mother was 
with the gentleman, 

And seeing the light in their window,had 
bade him run tothe house as quickly as 
possible for help. 

Mrs. Loxdale ~'anced at her satin gown 
and then at her uaughter, 

“Could anything be more unfortunate?” 
she said. 

“Tam not fit to go!” 

“T shouldn't allow you to go if you were 
fit!’’ answered May, with loving iimperi- 


ousness,as she began to gather up ber white | 


skirts. 

“Mary, help me on with my ulster, and 
then go and tell cook to get ready. 

“We shall neither of us come to any 
harm if we wrap up, and we can’t leave the 

r wan to die so close to our door !”’ 

“But your satin slippers®’’ Mrs. Loxdale 
said. 

“Can easily be exchanged for a pair of 
snowsh mania, 

“I wish I was not likely to encounter 
any greater difficulty than that. 

“The question that really troubles me is 
how to get the poor mah bere.”’ 

“You must get a couple of men from the 
village, iy love; and ob! 

“May, be careful, I beseech you! 

“You are all I have in the world, and 
why shouid you risk your life for a stran- 
ger?”’ 


“] am not going to risk my life if I can | 


help it,”’ she answered cheerily from the 
door, where she was standing, with the 
snow blowing in upon her. 


“The road is quite clear as far as the 
village, you know, and we shall be back 
soon.”’ 

Mrs. Loxdale looked after her wistfully 


| —a brave, bright face it was, she thought— 


with a charm above its prettiness—the hon- 


| eat soul shining through the clear eves—and 


then remembering the left her to tul- 
til, she went to the kitchen to see if there 
were hot water ready, that the frozen stran- 
ger migat have every chance of life—if life 
were not already gone. 

Meanwhile May walked on bravely, with 
the wind in her teeth, until she came near 


the spot which the little had intense, 
when a figure ina dark cloak, which 
been crouching on the greet, suddenly 
sprang to its feet, and eagerly to- 
wards ber. 

“On! save him, lady, save him!” she 


cried out, passionately. 

“Te's all through me he lies there, and I 
can do no good.’ 

“What is the matter with him?’’ inquired 
May, as sbebent overthe motionless fig- 
ure. 

“Is it the cold ?”’ 

“T don’t know, miss. 

“J only know that meand the boy had 
fallen intoa snowdrift, and that I was just 
falling asleep, to wake no more in this 
world, when I heard a voice, telling ine to 
rouse myself or I wasa dead woman, and 
presently I found myself in the road—safe 
and sound—with the child in — lap.”’ 

“Could he have hurt himself, do 
| think ?” 

“I am afraid it must be that, miss; unless 
the cold‘seized him suddenly. 

“If we could only get him into a house, 
perhaps he might recover. 

“Lying here in the snow takes away all 
his chance of life.’ 

“Do you know where the village is?’’ 

“Yes, miss.’’ 

“Then go and fetch help whilst we 
watch. 

“The walk will be good for you, and 
standing won’t hurt us ior awhile, as we are 
quite warm.’’ 

The woman did not wait for a second or- 
der, but was gone in a moment, her dark 
figure looking like a moving blot on the 
white road as she sped along. 

Then May for the first time examined the 
faceof the unfortunate inan at her feet, and 
found that he was young, handsowe, and 
evidently a gentleman. 

These discoveries did not lessen her in- 
terest in the stranger assuredly. 

The sametime that they in no way in- 
fluenced her conduct or increased her eag- 
erness to be of service. 

May had a very tender heart, and sorrow 
or suffering touched her ok 

The unconscious face, turned up to the 
dim gray sky,looked so pathetic in its white 
ealin! 

She could not help crying softly, as she 
wondered if he had a mother to grieve for 
him if he never woke again. 

And whetbhér he were a good man who 
had gone to his rest without fear ! 

He was brave at any rate, since he had 

been so ready to risk his life for a stran- 
yer. : 
. He must be something more than that to 
be aay now she knew, and so she pray- 
ed soitly within herself that he might be 
spared, as she knelt down beside him and 
began to chafe his cold hands. 

It was but a short time, though it seemed 
an hour to May,before the woman returned 
with two of the villagers, and she heaved a 
deep sigh of reliet as they lifted the uncon- 
scious figure, and began to move towards 
the house. ; 

The poor woman held back, but May 
knew what her mother would wish,and said 
gently: 

**You had better come too; you are not fit 
to go any farther to-night.” 

“Thank you,miss,’’ she answered, simply 
but gratefully. 

“J am not 80 very tired myself, but the 
child is,’’ 

May had forgotten the boy, so had every- 

one. ‘ 
As they preceded the men into'the hall 
she saw the littlé fellow lying curled up in 
front of the hall-tire, sleeping soundly, 
and pointed him out to his mother with a 
smile, ; 

Mrs, Loxdale had made the best use of 
the interval between May’s departure and 
return,and the guest-chaim ber was all ready 
for its lifeless occupant when he arrived, so 
that thewillagers were able to carry bin 
straight there and lay bim down on the 
bed. 

Mrs. Loxdale was a real soldier’s wite— 
prompt, energetic, and fearless, 

She felt the pulse, and then the heart; 
then she looked into May’s anxious face, 
and said: 

‘*‘Heis not dead, my love. 

**You bad better send one of the men di- 
rectly tor Dr. Staines, and then let them 
have some supper, and the poor woman 
also. 

‘Tell cook, too, to see about a bed Jor the 
latter and her little boy. 

“We could not possibly tarn them out to- 
night.” 

“And then may I come back, inamma ?”’ 
inquired May, who had been conscious of a 
strange little thrillewhen her mother spoke 
of their guest as still alive. 
| “Certainly, my love, if you wish—that is 
' to say, until Dr. Staines arrives,” 
| And so itcame to pass that when the 
| young man opened his eyes ten minntes 


you 





later he fancied he aust be dreaming of 
| paradise, when he saw a beautiful white- 
robed tigure leaning over him, 
= of soft, compassionate eyes looked into 
is. 
| “Are you better now?” said a voice that 
| was like the sweetest music to his confused 


whilst a | 





! 
| 
| 


| mind, and she bent so close that the balmy | 


breath fanned his cheek. “I am afraid you 
are hurt. 
His hand went involuntarily to his 
ne 1d. 
‘*Don’t make him talk,” putin Mrs, Lox- 
| dale. 


‘I can see now what isthe matter; he has 
fallen and hurt his head. 

“My dear May, you had better go down- 
stairs. 

“The only thing for him is perfect quiet, 
I am sure.’ 

She had been chafing the young man’s 
hands, and was still holding one of them, 





although scarcely conscious of the fact, 
ar vy e — to himself. ian 

At Mra. xdale’s yay she 
should leave, his limp boldgon her fingers 
became suddenly a tight clasp. 

He seonee 67 er Res -_ imploring 
eyes, she colored to her very brows as 
meswered ber mother: ~ 

“TI will be quiet, mamma, and not make 
him talk if you think it wrong. 

“1 — wy —, — Dr. Staines 
comes, in case he shou want anything, 
badn’t I?” " 

Mrs. Loxdale glanced at hera litile sus- 
piciously, it wasso unlike May to dispute 
any “gael of hers, but made no further re- 
mark. . 

They watched together for the next hour, 
during which the young man slept astrange 
restiess sort of sleep, with fitful lapses of 
utter unconsciousness between. 

Presently May stole on tiptoe to the door 
to say that the messenger bad returned,and 


Dr. nes had been seat for to a very crit- 
ical case four miles from well, and 
was not expected home before morn- 


ing. 

Resioves: he had leftthe message with 
Mrs. Staines, and they had promised to 
send him directly he returned. 

As Dr, Staines was the only doctor with- 
in miles, there was nothing to do put to 
wait with sucb patience as they could mus. 
ter until he was able to come to them, and 
to trust thatthe delay might not injure 
their patient. 

Fortunately hedid not seetn to suffer; and 
asthe hours wore away they fancied him 
better rather than worse, for he asked for 
something to drink quite disticctly now, 
and thanked Mrs. Loxdale when she heid 
the glass to bis lips. 

Sull, it was a terrible and anxious 
night. 

hen the tardy dawn at last broke, it 
would have been difficult to say which was 
the palest of the three taces in the sick- 
room—they all looked so white. 

“You really ought to lie down, child!” 
Mrs. Loxdale bad said two or three times, 
but not very parry for it was a comfort to 
have the girl with her, and she knew quite 
well she wuuld not sleep if she went to 
bed. 

The sun was just rising above the snow- 
capped hills and crowning their hoary 
heads with a golden circlet, when there 
caine at last Dr. Staines’ welcome step on 
the stairs,and Mrs. Loxdale rose, with a 
sigh of intense relief, to welcome ber. 

May passed him at the dooron her way 
out with a quiet “Good morning,” and 
went downstairs. 

She was too agitated and excited to keep 
still, and busied herself in preparing 
break fast, whilst she listened anxfousty for 
every sound in the room above, 

It was quite an hour before Dr. Staines 
came to ask her for a cup of coffee,and then 
May thought he looked very grave. 

“He has evidently fallen and injured his 
head,’’ he said, in answer to her inquiries ; 
‘“‘but how much I can’t at present deter- 
mine.” ‘ 

“Do people ever quite recover from that 
sort of thing, Dr. Staines?” 

“Very often, Miss May.” 

Then he looked at her over his spectacles, 
and asked if she knew the gentleman up- 
stairs? 

“Ol! no,” answered May, with ber ready 
blush. 

“T never saw him until last night. 

“But everyone must feel sorry for him, 
because he hurt himself in saving a poor 
woman's life.”’ 

“That alters the casea little; but where 
is the poor woinan ?”’ 

“In the kitchen, 

“Why ?” 

“TIT might find out from her how the acci- 
dent occurred. 

“The poor fellow himself can tell me no- 
thing.” 

‘‘Neither can she, I am afraid. 

“She says she was scurcely conscious 
when he found her, and only remembers 
that she had fallen intoa snowdri‘t,and was 
cuddling her child against her bosom tw 
keep it warm, when she was seized with an 
overpowering sense ot drowsiness, and 
would have died assuredly in that sleep it 
he had not rescued her.”’ 

‘That is a brave fellow, Miss May, and 
we must save him if we can,’ said Dr. 
Staines, cheerfully. 

“But what about vour Christmas 
party?” 

“Oh !”? she answered, cheerfully, “I had 
the poor woman who was saved and her lit- 
tle boy, two of the villagers, and the gen- 
tleman upstairs. Sie 

“Tt-was not such a large party as last 
year, but I think, perhaps, it was a better 
one on the whole,’ 

Again Dr. Staines looked at her over his 
+ ane and this time his eyes were very 
sO 

“Then no one else came?”’ he said. 

‘“‘Not a creature. 

“They couldn't, you know, the roads 
were in such a state. 

“IT have just had a letter from Adela Mor- 
timer, and she says they did mot give the 
hope of coming until the jast moment ; but 


| her father thought it was a foolish risk w 





run, as they might not be able to get home 
again.”’ 

“I doubteven if they would have got 
here—I had to walk. 

“It seeins a pity you should have been 


Fam y rey too of your. Christmas party, 
Miss May.” 


y: 

“I am not really disappointed now, Dr. 
Staines,’’ she answered, with a smile. 

“Having other things to think of, bas 
driven it quite out of my mind. 

“Last night I felt it dreadfully jast for * 
little while, I must-confess, but I forgot all. 


: we 
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about the party directly I heard of the acci- 
dent, of corse.” 

“Of course ! 

“Why of course?” said Dr. Staines. 

“There are SONG e who never forget 
themselves, or their own pleasure, you 
know.” 

“Are there? 

“i'm glad I 


le. 
° “But, Dr. Staines” ome “I may 
help mamma nurse, mayn’t I?” 

“JT have mo objection, my dear, if she 
basn‘t. 

“I'll be sworn the fellow is a gentle- 


man. 
“And if he weren’ta gentleman it 


wouldn’t ye» matter ?’’ 
“Well, it might,’’ he answered, with a 
saucy sort of significance, which brought 


the color into May's face. “One can never 
tell what may happen.” 

“You mean he inight steal the silver 
spoons?’’ observed May, demurely. 

“Or something else of far more conse- 
quence.” : 

“He doesn't look like that sort of man, 
Dr. Staines !”’ 

“Excuse me, I think be looks very lke 
that sort of a man.” 

“How can you be so unkind ? 

“I think he looks very nice.” 

“That’s just it—May, May, he looks too 
nice.” 

She tossed brr pretty head indignantly. 

‘“‘“Nobody can be too nice.” 

“Oh ! can’t they ?’’ he said, and _ went off 
into fits of laughter, only that she knew 
Dr. Staines was of an anxious temperament 
naturally, and thought his cheerfulness was 
a sign that his new patient’s case did not 
weigh too much on his mind. 

He paid another visit to the sick-room, 
and then left, promising to come again in 
the afternoon. 

By this time the voung man pad rallied 
wonderfully, and Dr. Staines began evi- 
dently to takea very hopeful view of his 


case. 

“If he is kept quiet, I shouldn’t wonder 
if he were all right in a couple of weeks,” 
he said to Mrs. Loxdale, as be took leave cf 
her on the landing. 

“Unless you send for me I shall not come 

n until to-morrow morning.” 

“You know best, Dr. Staines ; if you are 
not anxious, I have no need to he,” 

“T ain not the beast anxious now. 

“He has evidently a magnificent conatitu- 
tion, and witb such nursing as be will have 
here, will soon pull through and get on his 
legs again. 

“Only dou’t tire yourselves too much, 
you and Miss May.’ 

“] think you may trust us to take caro of 
ourselves,” answered Mrs. Loxdale, and 
wert back to ber post, siniling. 

As their guest advanced towards conval- 
escence Mrs. Loxdale kept May more and 
more out of the sick-rooi, until at last she 
was only allowed to ve there when the 
young man was asleep. 

He found this out, and took to sleeping a 
good deal—with one eye open. 

May, with ber work, would sit demurely 
at the bottom of the bed, stitching away as 
if her life depended on her speed, whilst 
the young man would watch her admuring- 
] 


Now and then she would glance nis way, 
and then his eyes were hermetically sealed, 
ot course, and he would not dare to contin- 
ue his observations until be heard the click 
of ber needle in. 

But once she looked up so suddenly, he 
was fairly caught, and being like the school- 
boy who was taken unawares and hadn’t 
an excuse ready, he looked at her half 
bashfully, half imploringly, as if to make 
his eves do duty for his tongue. 

May had half risen, but it was not in her 
nature to be unkind ; and then she wanted 
to stay herself, so she sat down again, and 
stitched away in her embarrassment harder 
than before. 

There was a long silence, and May was 
just boping he h gone to sleep again, 
when he said, sottly— 

“Why don’t you sometimes wear the 
white dress you 
Caine ?”’ 

“That was a pretty dress,’’ she answered, 
Fiancing up from ber work to sinile and 

ush. 

— were just going to a party, then ?”’ 

“ oO. 


on the first nignot I 


“We were going to have one at home, 
onl y caine.”’ 

“How was that ?’’ 

“The roads were impassable in some 
places, and very bad every where. 

“People were afraid to venture out.” 

“You must have been dreadfully disap- 
veryen T. disappointed, of 

“Yon, I was disappo of course. 

tl don’t have much gaiety at Bury- 
we ” 
ae you are very fond of gaiety natur- 

y %9 

“I don’t know what you mean by being 


very fond of gaiety. e 
“I shouldn"t like to be always going to 
balls and ” 


“Are you quite sure?” he asked, with as 
much eagerness as if the question concerned 


him intimately, which of course it could 
not. 
Certainly, I am quite sure! 
“You must think me very friv: 18 
you suppose I should like to spend all my 


‘ile amusing myself !’’ 

“I don’t think you the least frivolous. 

“I should be the most ungrateful wretch 
in Christendom ifI did; but you are so 

n ee 

“I am nineteen,” said May, simply. 
“‘Ien"t that very young ?”’ 
“I suppose so,” she answered, thought- 


fully. 
But 1 am older than that in charater, 


don’t know any of those peo- 








poner mang have always been mamma's coin- 
a. 

“I should think it was a great gain toany- 
one to be Mrs. Loxdale’s companion.” 

At this praise of her mother May forgot 
ber shyness in a moment, and turned right 
round to hin with radiant face. 

“It is indeed! I ought tobe wondertully 
good with such a motber, oughtn’t 1? 

*1 do try, but I know I succeed very bad- 
ly ; only, perbaps, as I grow older——” 

“You will see how different you are from 
other girls, and be more satistied with your- 
self,’’ ne interposed. 

uf} wish you wouldn't flatter so ridicu- 
lousiy,” said May, much disconcertod. 

“I can assure you I was not fishing for 
compliments,’’ 

“T never thougiit you were.” 

“Then why did you pay me one ?” 

a So it for a counpliment. 

was ishly speaking out my own 
thoughts.”’ Jd ¥s . 

“Then you shouldn't think anything so 
untrue !* she answered, uncoinpromising- 
ly. “Besides, wht do you know of me?” 

“T know that you are avery gentle nurse 
that you have the temper of an ar gel, an 
the kindest heart in the world-——’ 

May began to put up her work 

“As youdo not seem sleepy, I will go 
and fetch mamma,” she said demurely. 

“Oh, no—pray don't 

“I am s0 awfully drowsy, I shall be goin 
off again in a minute ; und you won't aiod 
if I talk in my sleep, shall you?” 

“That depends upon what you say.” 

“I shouldn't be likely to dream compli- 
ments, shouid 1?” 

“You might, as you aliow yourself to 1n- 
dulge in them when you are awake.” 

“Please put the verb in the last tense, for 
I am not allowing tnyself to do so now, and 
Tam not going toallow myself to do so 
again ; and, please. I want to heur about 


the az 
id it take place after all ?’’ 

“No, 

“I had some peopie, but they were poor ; 
and mamma and I agreed yesterday that 
after all we had given far more real pleas- 
ure than if our original prograinme had 
been carried out.’’ , 

“Only that you missed your pleasure !’’ 

“I missed the dancing, you mean. 

“I bad a good deal of p.easure in seeing 
the r woman and her child so happy.” 


“By-the-by, what bas become of her, Miss | 


Loxdale ?"' 

hg 1 found ber a roo; in the vil- 
1age, and has pvt ber in the way of support- 
ine heveelf and her child. J és 

“We are going to try and g@ upsubscrip- 
tions amongst our friends to buy her a 
mangle, and then she w1)l do very well.” 

“How much does a mangle cos: ?”’ 

*A bout seventy-nve dollars.” 

“You must allow ine to buy trat. 

“T meant to do'something tor her in any 
case, and aim very glad of the suggestion.” 

**But you have already done sc much for 
her sinco you saved her life ‘”’ 

‘But her life is no use to her unless she 
has food to su rt it, Miss Loxdaic.”’ 

And then be turned the conversation 
quickly, evidently dreading her thanks, 
and went back to the subject of the party, 
which, for some unexplained reason secined 
to interest him vastly. 

“Were you expecting inany people ?’’ he 
asked. 

*A bout twenty—not more.”’ 

“All neighbors, I suppose ?”’ curiousl v. 

“Except one—and I must confess I was 
dreadful 

“Why 

‘‘Because he is such a brave man.”’ 

“Are brave men so scarce, then ?’’ asked 
the invalid, rather buskily. 

‘Men who are as brave as that.”’ 

“What had he done ?”’ 

May told the story—her cheeks flushing, 
her eyes shining, her sweet face all aglow 
—with enthusiasin. 

‘“Now,’’ she concluded, 
‘“ghould not you call that a hero?” 

“Pshaw ! 

“Any officer in the British army would 
have done as much if he bad thought of it. 
I expect Captain Aimbrose acted from: mere 
impulse. 

“He couldn’t have had time to reflect.”’ 

“Then I like himn the beater for having 
such iinpulses !’’ she answered excitedly. 

“Andou can’t ean that he wouldn't 
have saved the man if he had reflected.”’ 

“No. ° 

“I only meant that, if deliberately car- 
ried out, it would bave been atruer test of 
courage. 

“A sort of madness comes on a man in 
the din and carnage of battle, and he is lift- 
ed out of himself—scarcely realizes hisown 


?. disappointed at not seeing hii.’’ 


danger. 
“duiet heroism, such heroism as women 
show every day, is inors in my line.’’ 
‘How strange for one brave man to be 
ealqus of another !’’ said May, indignant- 


Vi should have thought you would have | 


appreciated my hero too.” 

Phe sick nan was silent, and 
ceedingly uncomfortable and red, which 
May ok for atoken that her arrow had 
gone home ; and she added, with great as 
perity : 

' For my part I think he is 
and best man | ever beard 
Neen x pi } 

the other nignbt. 
sick 


Tf Y Dave 
me to dance 

“Poor fellow!” said the 
pathetically. 

“If be only knew what be had lost !”” 

“J thought you promised not to pay any 
more compliments?’’ she said, severely, 
and this time she put her work away into 


Lo B 


man, sym 


ber box, bowed to him with a face as red as | 


a rose, and vanished. 
The invalid fell back upon 
then, aud laughed until the tears ran down 


triumphantly, | 


looked ex- | 


his pillow | 


his cheeks, thereby showing that May's 
severity had not wounded bim much, unless 
he were one of those peculiar people who 
always ldugh when they feel inclined to 
cry. 

May had scarcely seated herself in the 
Grawing-room before the bell rang, and 
Captain and Adela Mortimer were an- 


nounced. 

“We walked ovor to apologize for failing 
you the other night,” Captain Mortimer 
said, ‘‘and also to ask after the invalid. 

“We have boen so shut up on account of 
the state of the roads! I hadn't an idea 
of Ambrose’s accident until I happened 
to see the footinan this morning.” 

“Whose accident ?"’ inquired May, a sud- 
den horrible feeling of the truth coming 
over her, and turning her sick and cold. 

“Captain Ambrose 
_ “Do you meau to say you took him in 
without knowing who be was, or anything 
about hiin ?”’ 

“He needed help, and that was all we re- 
— to know,” responded Mrs. Loxdale, 

uletly. 

’ “The good Sainaritan did nowt wait to be 
formally introdneed to the poor inan who 
fell ainongst thieves before he succoured 
him.” 

“You did quite right, I know," answered 
Captain Mortimer ; ‘‘only I am surprised 
vou sbould not bave found out who Am- 
brose was."’ 

“There was no way of finding out, unless 
he volunteered the inferination. 

**He was wearing a dress-suit at the time 
of the accident, with an ulster over it, and 
there was no jetter or card in any of his 
pockets 

“*T looked to see at first, mmenning to write 
to his people if I could find out who they 
were ; and since then be has been perfect- 
lv able to teli us anything be wishes us to 
know.” 

‘He's a modest sort of fellow, and be yot 
so mobbed when he first caine howe, sup- 
pose he is glad to keep his name quiet 
now.”’ 

“We shouldn't have mobbed hiin,"’ said 
May, with a sense of deep burning resent- 
ment at the inystification which had be- 
traved her into so many indiscreet sadmis- 
sions ; “and } think he ought to have told 
us who be was?” 

“Perhaps be fancied you knew.” 

“T don’t see how he could have fancied 
} that, forif we had known his name we 
should naturally have called him by it.’’ 

“Well, for my part, I respect him for 
holding his tongue, Miss May, and letting 
you entertain an angel unawares, 

“There is so much swagger in the world, 
it is retreshing to come upona fine fellow 
like that, who is as inodest as he is brave,"’ 

May bung her bead and was mute. 

She could wot forgive Captain Ambrose 
for having allowed her to speak of him as 
she had done, forgetting that it was very 
difficult for him to countess his identity after 
she had heaped so inuch unconscious 
praise upon bim. 

As soon a8 the Mortimers left, May ran 
and shut herself in her own room, and had 
a good cry : woman-like, she was mortified 
and angry, and madea grim resolve she 
would never enter Captain Ainbrose’s sick- 
rooun again. 

Strange to say, as soon as this resolution 
of May's becaine understood by Captain 
Atnbrose, he began to end very rapidly, 
and was seized with a violent desire to get 
up and go down-stairs, 

“It is absurd lying here doing nothing,” 
he urged. 

‘Besides, I shall never get strony until I 
exert myself a little; and 1 begin to feel 
that I ain a burden upon you, Mrs, Lox- 
dale.”’ 

“Wait until I complain,” she said, sinil- 
ing. 

Then I should stay here all my life, I 
fancy ; but, Mrs. Loxdale, it really is time 
I was allowed downstairs !"’ 

She laughed at this way of eo it. 

“If Dr. Staines allows it, I do, Captain 
Ainbrose, 

*You know I am under him.’’ 

“T'll ask him directly he comes!’’ ex- 
claimed the young maa, eagerly. 

“I know I could bear it quite wall.”’ 

Dr. Staives suffered the removal asan ex- 
periment, and Captain Ambrose left his 
roow, and by the help of a stout stick and 
the banisters made his slow way downstairs 
for the first time. 

A splendid fire was burning in the draw- 
ing-room grate—his couch Grawn up in 
front of it. 

A boquet of winter-roses, snowdrops,and 
lady ferns stood on the little table placed 
just convenient to his hand. 

Books, newspapers—all were there for 

| his comfort and pleasure—nothing omitted 

but the one thing he desired above every- 

| thing else—not only here, but in all 
| world. 

He stopped, breathless, in the middle of 
the room, and looked about him with a 
disappointed air. 

*]—J] am afraid Iam driving Miss Lox- 
dale away,’’ he said, at last, with some en- 
barrassment. 

“If I had had any ideathat I should be 


| 
her way, 1 would have stayed 
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oJ caresay sit has prone 

rooin to write a letter. 

He pointed t» the writing-table, 
| an unfinished letter lay open, and then to 
| her workbasket, and sizhed. 

“It is very selfish of me, I know, but I 
thought perhaps Miss Loxdale would be 
kind enough to read the paper to mea little 

Ww 116. 

- Dr. Staines tells me I mustn’t try iny 
i sig until my head gets stronger, and I 


know nothing that is goiog on in the 


world.” 
“I am sure May wy A read to you with 
rm. 
made you comfurtable, I 


pleasure,’ ans 

“When I have 
will go and fetch her.” 

May went reluctantly at her ‘mother's 
bidding ; but when she saw the white face 


and hollow es, was 
held out her hand, ! be 


was. 
“Oh! all right now,thank you,” be an- 
swered, cheerfully. 


(nt an 

o com v 

“But I am ecor fully b * ; 
“Would mind here I can see 


you,Miss Loxdale, 
“f think you can understand a person 

— when you watch their Mps—don’t 
ou ” 

4 May did not ly, but seated herself, 

blushing, in the r beside his coach. 
“What shall i read?” she asked, 

ently, sana to lift her eyes. 


“Must b ade 

“I thought that was what you wanted.” 

“so I ; but on reflection I believe it 
ae me more good to talk,” 


there is no need for me.to sit 
here.’’ 


Captain Ambrose's voice sank to a lan- 
guid undertone. 

“You see, unfortunately, I can’t talk 
lond, Miss Loxdale, not being very strong 
as yet, and I have a story to tell you.” 

“I should rather you told me why you 
concealed your name from us?” she said, 
resentinent conquering shyness for the 
“aa . P 

“I never kept it from you purposely, Miss 
Lozdale, upon tiny heudr, ah 7 

“In fact, I never thought about the mat- 
ter until that day when—when"—end it 
was the captain's turn to blush pow—‘‘you 
spoke of me so much more kindly than 1 
deserved. 

“I was asha:ned to say who I was.” 

“It was very mean of you to let me com- 
romise myself in that way,’’ answered 
lay, covering her flushed with her 

hands. 

**T see—that was why you never came 
near my room in ?’ 

“Of course I didn’t, and | shouldn't have 
come near you now, only that I was afraid 
mamma would read to you in my place, 
and I know sbe has a bad headache this 
morning.”’ 

“Mms Loxdale, you have not heard my 
story,’’ he answered, quietly. 

“May I begiu ?”’ . 

She did not answer, and he went on. 

“It is very short, and can be told in a few 
words, 

“A man was invited to accompany somo 
old friends to an evening-party, it being 
settled they should meet at the house of the 
lady who was giving the party ata certain 
hour, and then he should be introduced to 
his hostess, 

“On the way tothe house he heard the 
despairing cry of a r woman who had 
fallen into a pit Ly the wayside, and natur- 
ally be tried to rescue ber. 

‘*But in bringing ber up, so far as be can 
remember, he slipped in the snow, and 
knocked his head violently against an iron 
bar, having only just tite to crawl into the 
road with bis burden before be lost con- 
sciousness. ’ 

“You know how two kind ladies took 
him in, hovering like angels above his pil- 
low, looking at him with such counpassion- 
ate eyes that his heart was iwoved within 
him ; and often he feigned sisep that he 
tinight watch thein better. 

“Well, as his brain strengthened, he 
caine to one conviction, and that was——”’ 

May looked up quickly to meet his pas- 
sionale «yes, 

He grasped the hands that would have 
hidden her blushes, as he murmured : 

“Can't you guess? 

“T found tbat there was only one woman 
in the world tor ine, as there was only one 
possible wile, and toat was May Loxdale.”’ 

We do not know how May answered, or 
even if she answered at all; but four 
months later, when the snow was all gone, 
and the primroses and violets were in 
bloom, there was ahappy, if quiet, wedding 
at Burywell. 

And it is also given us to know that May 
has found that brave men are also tender 
and true, and never regrets the night about 
which ber husband is so fond of teasing 
her, when the only invited guest to her 
party who came atall came in such a strange 
lashion, and stayed to bless her with his 
life-long love. 

—_>_?- —_— —— 

SHINGLES.—Shinyles are said to last 
tnuch longer and are prevented from warp- 





the | 


where | 


ing in dry weather, thus causing a ijieak 

roof, if they are covered with a whitewae 

made by adding slacked quick-lime to a 
moderately strong brine ; soine would add 
sand or whiting to the whitewash, but the 
| advantage of doing so its doubtful. If the 
white color is objected to for the roof, any 
painter can give instructions for changing 
to any tint desired, froin a flaming red to « 


lelicatle stone color. Some prepare their 
nies | gthemin tise wash be- 
cy ' A 4 A 
be 4 
» protect that part W ICI S ex 
posed LO Lne weather 
aap = ie 


SILVER Creek, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1880. 
GENTS—lI have been very low, and have 
tried everything, to no advantage. I heard 
your Hop Bitters recommended by so 
| nany, I concluded to yive them a trial. I 
| did, and now am around, and constantly 
improving, and nearly as strong as 


ever. 
W. H. WELLER. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS. 


A GRAND | OFFER! 


AlCopy of our 1, Beautiful Oleo- 
graph,‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and day graces the 
walle of the Guest priva'e gallery mm America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
were than five busdred square inches. It contains 
tweuty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
jug produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
it a veritable transcript from life, avd itcombines in 
iteclf all the beautiful coloring of the oil painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steei cagraving, with 
the naturainess of the photograph. The most dell- 
eate details of color and expressivn are brought out 
with startling vividness, and on'y en the closest ex- 
amination Is the wind satisfied that itis not a photo- 
graph colored by hand. 

As to Tuk Powt, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, whoare not familiar withit. Bs- 
tablished in 1821, it is the oldest paper of its hind in 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognised as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the Untsed States. For the coming vear we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse. Fact and Fiction. 

A revorael sixty years of continuous publication 
proves ite worth and popularity, THE Post has never 
misecd an issue. Ite Fiction is of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. itis perfectly free from the degrading aud pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion in the world, Fach volume contains, in addi- 
tlon to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
clase Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories, Every number ts re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Bloyraphy, An- 
ecdotes, Statistica, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Probleme, Experimeuts, Personals, News, 
Wit aud Humor, Historical Bosaye, Remarkable 
Events, New Lnventions, Curious Ceremonios, Re- 
ceut Discoveries, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, aswellasalithe novelties In Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest tuformation relating to 
all matters of personal ang home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it) will 
prove one of the best, most instructive, rellable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 
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TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Olecgraph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE." 


CLUBS. 


2 copiesone year (and ‘'Presenung the Bride’ 


LO COACH). cecccccceeecsreceeeeeesr eens ecececccceers ¢ 35 
Jcoples one year sas . 500 
4 copies one year si “- 6 00 
5 copies one year said sais 8 
10 copies one year = sina . 100 | 


Deopics one year = 2 00 
S@- Av cxtra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more, 
New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 


ing the year. 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to cach subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 

The Promium cannot be purchased by itself ; it can 
only be obtained in connection with Tue Post. Ouly 
one premium will be sent with cach subscription, 
Where a second premium ts desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be seni. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be tu the field as carly as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. Gur 
prices to club subscribers are sv low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
«lass iiterary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-vcp of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium OUleo- 
graph, “PRESENTING THE Brive,*’ free for his 
trouble, bat a copy of the paper alse. 


Hew te Remit. 

Payment for T¥t Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money iu a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to recetve the ps per within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, yu will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you ser.t vash, chech, money order, or regis- 
tered letter 








tbdege of Addree 

desiriag their address changed, 
please give | eis former postofice as well as their 
present address. 


Vo Correspondent 


hu bhecriber will 








In every conse sendus your (Gli name and address 
if you wich an answer. 
act of general intefest, #0 that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 

Address all letters to 
TRE GATUBDAY EVENING Fost. 

726 bensem, 6. Pils. Pa. 


(eck Bea 4.) 





| Ways. 





| tion of work. 
if the ia formation desired is | 
| attention of voung children can be steadily 


| tioa for such a length of 


REPRESSION Or SELF. 

Since the long-passed-away days of chiv- 
alry, civilization has long been upon the 
advance, and it was chivalry that accorded 
to woman a deference she had not before 
known; to meet that deference worthily,she 
had to make herself as nearly as possible all 
that she was fancifully declared to be; and 
wherever the manners of women have been 
noble, theSrace and the state have led their 
times; and wherever they have been igno- 
ble, race and state have decayed. 

It is thus plain that it is to the preserva- 
tion of fine and fitting manners in women 
that civilization must look for its own preser- 
vation ina measure. Reasoning from past 
example, we can only feel that its total de- 
struction follows the degradation of half 
the race, and if for one generation women 
should find themselves regarded as some. 
thing less than helpmeets, as toys, as ves- 
sels of clay, accepting, as the feminine 
mind is apt to do, the estimate of the supe- 
rior, they wll cease to respect themselves, 
will become the vessel of clay, and will 
bear children who will only break down 
the race by the very weight of that clay. 

If love makes the world go round, it 
good manners which oi] the wheels, 
even the grand motive power itself would 
be of small avail if the friction were 
overcome by this gentle lubrication, and 
perhaps love itself would not exist in its no- 
bler forms but for the sheltering arms of 


good manners. It is an endless circle, in 
deed; the last producing the first, yet not 
being able to exist without the first. 

The soft word, fhe kind deed, the 


thoughtful glance, the tenderness of other's 
feelings, do they not as often kindle love 


as mere beauty does, and are they not the | 
| also tound that wooden piles driven into 


source of all the delicate courtesies of life? 


Of the very important elements in these | 


delicate courtesies, and which are never 
absent from them, the first is absolute con- 
sideration ot others, and the second is un- 
obtrusive personal behavior. Complete re- 
pose of manner is the chief desideratum 
with all of these, and repose of manner, 
when analyzed, is found to be little 
than complete personal unobtrusiveness, 
the refusal to assert one’s own emotions 
and impose them upon the rest of the world 
—the self-respect of reserve. And 


a larger scale that serves as a constituent of 
the good government of the state, that re- 
gards the general good, the commonwealth 
of all, rather than the individual. 
—___-——— > © pe aa — 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





It is proposed in Dresden to collect all | 
the old steel pens and sell them for a fund 
tv educate poor children. The steel of | 
pens is of the best, and can be used in many 
There is already in Germany a so- 
ciety of smokers which saves the tips cut 
from the ends of cigars for a similar chari- 
table 


purpose, 
THE 
service of prince and peasant. 


niilitary system in France exacts 
Under the 
empire one could send a substitute. 
today. Every young man (with a few ex- 
ceptions of slight importance), on reaching 
twenty, must gointo the army. If he 


a college degree or can pas a certain ex- 


amination, the period is limited toone year; | 


otherwise he is a soldier for five years. 

A Frexcu medical journal has been 
amusing itself by providing tor the ail- 
ments of illustrious people who have been 
long dead, but who, according to this au- 
thority, ought not to have died as early as 
they did. It seems that Moliere could have 


been saved by a few grains of cafeine; Ra- , 


cine’s neurosis would have yielded to bro- 
mide of potassium; while any modern doc- 
tor could have cured Napoleon of his bil- 
iousness, and altered the course of history 
by making the great Emperor live to a 
green old age. 


A LONDON paper calis atter mn to the 
necessity Ol guarding against verwork 
the education of children, and leciares 
that no growing child should be kept lon 


| ger than half, or, at most, three-quarters, of 


an hour at a task, or even the same descrip 
This is about as long as the 
| directed to one and the same ; 
teacher who can fix and 


subject 
hold their attca- 





is | 
and | 
| member, and 
not 

those who are paired. 





nore 





while | 
this repression of self makes the happiness | 
of the family circle, it isthe same thing on | 


SSS SSNS 


Notso | 
| these dailies was 3,566,395, 
| about one daily paper every day to every 
has | F / : 

' weeklies and others published at intervals 


—- — —ooe 


satisfied. To pedis in his efforts sane 
their attention beginsto flag has a tendency 
to weaken the faculty rather than to 
strengthen it. The pupils should be al- 
lowed to find relief in some other study. 

In the war of the Revolution the total 
militia force raised was 471,622 men. 
the Mexican war the total number of 
United States troops was 181,281. In the 
late civil war the Union forces numbered 
2,859,132 men, of whom 178,079 were col- 
ored. In this war, on the Government side, 
61,361 were killed in battle, 34,727 died of 
wounds, and 183,287 died of disease—about 
twice the number ot the total killed in bat- 
tle. The total deaths were 279,367, and 
there were 199,105 desertions. 

AN electric machine, designed to register 
and record the votes of parliamentary bod- 
ies, is to be placed in one of the rooms of 
the Capitol at Washington as an experi- 
ment, which, if it works satisfactorily, will 
likely be introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives. By this system a yea and nay 
call of the House of Representatives can 
be made, it is claimed, in less than a min- 
ute. The machine prints the name of each 
indicates on what side he 
votes. It also indicates the absentees, and 


—— 


It is a curious fact that in the salt mines 
ot Poland and Hungary the galleries are 
supported by wooden pillars, which are 
found to last unimpaired for ages, in conse- 
quence of being impregnated with the salt, 
while pillars of brick and stone, used for 
the same purpose, crumble away in a short 
time by the decay of their mortar. It is 


the mud of salt flats and marshes last for 
an unlimited time, and are used for the 
foundation of brick and stone edifices; and 
the practice of docking timber, after it has 
been seasoned, by immersing it for some 
time in sea water, is generally admitted to 
be promotive of its durability. 

A LITTLE while ago, says a New York 
paper, it was announced that a leading dry 
goods firm had obtained for decorative pur- 
poses the likenesses of a number of beauti- 
ful ‘society’? women, and that these would 
shortly appear on the lids of its pasteboard 
boxes, in place of the blooming but com- 
monplace types now so much in use. The 
likenesses have been got, not from the own- 
ers of the faces, but from photographers. 
Whether “‘society’’ womenflike this kind of 
thing or not depends a great deal upon who 
| they are; but in England there seems to be 
in some quarters a strong feeling against 
the open market for likenesses, which made 
such a story credible, anda bill has been 
| introduced into Parliament making it un- 
lawful tor photographers to sell likenesses 
without the written consent of the owner. 


THe rumber of periodicals published in 
the United States during the census year 


was 11,314, of which 971 were issued daily. 


issue of 
an average ot 


and the aggregate circulation per 


fifteen inhabitants of the Union. But the 
varying from semi-weekly to semi-annu- 
ally, exhibita much wider field, their ag- 
gregate circylation per day being 28,213,- 
291. The increase of newspapers since 
1850 is astonishing. The total number of 
newspapers in the United States in 1850 is 
given, in the compendium of the ninth 
census, as 2526, with a total circulation of 
5,142,177. The aggregate circulation stated 
above for 1880 is 31,177,924, or almost six 
times as much as ia 1850, while the popula- 


tion of the country only increased during | 


that period from 23,191,876 to 50,155,783,or 
less than 118 per cent. 


in- 
stitutions are safer than we had supposed. 


n as to the ransit or lo 
comotion in Venice. It is a mistake to sup 
pose that there are no streets, and that it is 
absolutely necessary to go from place to 
place by gondola. It is true that 
briiges—the Rialto bridge of the middle 


a great misar 


means of t 


| ages, and two modern iron brid: ges—span | 


| the Grand Canal which divides the city in 





In 


three | 





 epon one hundred and seVetiteen islands, 
intersected by one hundred and fifty smal! 
canals and two thousand four hundred and 
eighty passages; but almost every one of 
the water sirects has a quay or footpath 
bordering it, while four hundred bridges 
unite island to island, to that itis quite pos. 
sible to go to every part of the city on foot, 
although few, perhaps, would care to do 
so, for there is not in all the world a more 
difficult place for the traveler, guided only 
by the ‘‘light of nature’’ to find a given 
spot. That spot may only be a tew hun- 
dred yards away, butto reach it he may 
have to cross half a dozen bridges, some 
leading to the right, and some to the left, 
and traverse as many squares, of which 
there are 396. 


It is calculated that since the creation of 
the world 14,000,000,000 of human beings 
have fallen in the wars which man has 
waged against his fellow-man. If this 
amazing number of men were to hold each 
other by the hand at arm’s-length they 
would extend over 14,588,330 miles ot 
ground, and would encircle the globe on 
which we dwell 608 times. If we allow the 
weight of a man to be, on an average, one 
hundred pounds (and that is below the 
mark), we shall come to the conclusion that 
69,250,000 tons of human flesh have been 
mangled, gashed, disfigured and trampled 
under foot. The calculation will: appear 
most striking when it is stated that if the 
forefingers only of every one of those four- 
teen billions of human beings were to be 
laid out in a straight line they would reach 
more than 600,000 miles beyond the moon; 
and that if a person would undertake to 
count the number, allowing nineteen hours 
to the day and seven days to the week, and 
to number at the rate of 6,000 per hour, it 
would employ that person 866 years. Last- 
ly, awful is the consideration that three 
million five hundred thousand pipes of hu- 
man blood have been spilt in battle. 


A MODERN designer after nature goes to 
work in one of three ways. He makes a 
copy, & picture of his chosen objeet (which 
may bear some remote likeness to a proper 
ornamental form, as in the opposite 
sketches the branches laden with crab- 
apples do to the festoon from the antique); 
or he makes a botanical diagram of the 
parts of the plant and its flower,and uses it 
as a ‘‘repeat’’; or, worst of all, he takes 
anything that seems to hjm curiovs or strik- 
ing, and forces it, by hook or by crook, into 
some symmetrical arrangement. These 
two latter processes he calls conventional- 
izing. The picture-maker may ‘‘conven- 
tionalize’’ also; for he may drop his work 
at some preparatory stage, or may put a 
heavy black outline around it, or he may 
use a gold background; these and a num- 
ber of other dodges being supposed to make 
a thing more ornamental. It is a sorry or- 
nament that is thus turned out. It belongs 
nowhere. It is fitted for no position. It is 
a fraud and a sham, for itis not even in- 
tended to ornament anything in particular. 
If painted on a plate to-day, it may be 
sprawled on a ceiling to-morrow. 


WESTERN cities are greatly exercised in 
regard to the smoke nuisance, and several 
of them have ordinances compelling al! 
boiler-owners to put in some smoke-con- 
suming device. Our latest exchanges re- 
port the successful trial of a tug at Chicage 
with a device for consuming the smoke, 
which worked well in every particular—at 
least, so the newspaper accounts state. 
There was one little drawback, in the eyes 
of a practical man, and that was that the 
steam jet employed and the fire-box ar- 
rangements necessary in connection with it 
prevented the boat from keeping up steam, 





; | and during the whole trial it was gradually 
This gratifying in- | 
crease in the reading population is a strong | 
| reasun for suspecting that our political 


falling. The experience of those ‘cities 
where the smoke-consuming devices have 
been tried most extensively teaches one 
very important lesson, which it would be 
well tor our friends in Chicago and other 
Western cities to pay carefal attention to 
namely, that the real smoke-consumer, apd 
the only one that can be depended upon 
with any certainty, is the fireman. It can 
be proved beyond a shadow of doubt that 
when the statute says that no smoke shall 


| be produced under a penalty of a fine the 


fireman will find the means with very or 
| dinary furnaces to prevent the appearance 


time may wel, be | equal halves; it 18 truc that the city is built | of smoke trom his stack. 
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A FADED ROSE: 





st i.w. 





Dost remember when this rove, love, 
Was a fresh and fragrant fower— 
Sweet ‘*Queenrose’’ of all the roses 
Growing in your garden-bower ? 
As L catch the subtle incense 
That about its petals hovers, 
‘Tis again a moonlit evening, 
We a pair of happy lovers. 


We are In the perfumed garden, 
With its wealth of suinmer flowers 
fending low thetr dew-gemmed blossoms 
‘Neath the noonbeanis* silv'’ry showets,; 
I can see the gleaming fountain 
In the moonlight whitely glimmer, 
While the wind-tossed drops are falling 
In a misty, rippling shimmer. 


Soft the perfumed evening zephyrs 
Steal amid your golden tresses, 
And, in passing, pause a moment 
On your cheeks to lay caresses. 
I've just told the old, old story, 
In the garden’s moonlit bowers— 
Tuld it with an earnest pleading, 
‘Mid the perfuine of the flowers. 


Shy, fond glauces rest upon me 

As your white lids upward flut*er, 
Then the rese you give me, darling, 

Not a word your sweet lips utter, 
But I read my happy answer, 

With my heart in rapture leaping, 
For I know that you have given 

Your pure heart within my keeping. 








Grace’s Secret. 








BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 





T was not Ray Wilmot’s own fault that 
she was spoiled, was tiie general verdict 
on a generally acce fact, by ali the 

inbabitants of the little sea-coust town 
where Ray, her father and her sister—her 
senior by two years—dwelt together in an 
humble little cotuage, close to where Jobn 
Wilmot moored his boats. 

Not her fault, but that of the father and 
he sister, who nade theinselves ber siaves 
—not her fault, but that of the pretty face 
and soft white hands, which latter made 
such contrast to the brown hardened ones 
of her sister—not her fault, but that of all 
those who lavish admiration upon ber as 
Upon the flower or the butterfly. 

She seetned so strange an anomaly in this 
lace which had sprung up by the sea, so 
ill-fitted for its coarse and rough ways, by 
right of her own dainty grace. 

Yet not cottage on all the coast ‘was as 
spotiess and as perfectly kept as this one, 
where lived John Wilinot and histwo mo- 
therless girls. 

Was it to her it owed its charmin? 

The white hands told: a different story, 
and pass when one would, Ray sat always 
idle, while Grace was ever busied av suine 
household task. 

Grace, with her honest brown eyes and 
sweet mouth, which, fail as they might to 
give her Ray’s beauty, had a wonderful 
charin of their own, if any one might chance 
to find it out. 

And latterly, no work had seemed bard 
to Grace, for she fancied that some one had 
found it out. 

She could scarcely rememnber when she 
had not cared for Dick Rugby, but only 
lately had she learned to blush at bis com- 
ing, and tosigh at his farewell. 

For Dick was captain of a gallant little 
craft of his own, and often was absent for 
long weeks on soine cruise. 

He was hoine now,and Grace had hurried 
through her tasks to day, forhe had asked 
her vesterday to meet hiin on the cliff this 
afternoon, that he wished to talk with her 
and to be quite alone. 


How her heart beat as she fastened a | 


bright ribbon about her throat, as she heard 
the old clock strike the appointed hour ! 

“Where are you going, Grece?’’ called 
Ray petulantly. 

But for once Grace evaded her question- 
ing, and was gone ere she found time to 
inurmur. 

Refreshingly cool autumn wind blew 
+ her flushed cheek. : 

t alone would lrear, later, that was the 
secret Dick wished to whisper in her ear. 

Already he was awaiting her. 

From afar she caught sight of the tall, 
manly figare, as he paced up and down the 
clift with impatient stride. 

“You are late,” he said reproachfully, 
when she had come within sound of his 
voice, 

“I could not help it, Dick,’’ she answered. 
“You know I wanted to be here.”’ 

“Yes, Grace; you’ve never yet denied a 
wish of mine,” was his reply ; “and I hope 
you'll not dream of denying what I came 
\o ask you to-day, for it’s the one wish near- 
est iny heart, 

“Sometimes, Grace, I have fancied you 
nive guessed it without the telling. Is it 


= 9”? 


_ Hotter surged the crimson tide into her | 
ace at his eager speech, while her down- 


‘St 6yes sought the ground. 
"Maybe I’ve guessed it, Dick,’ she said. 
\v, 80 I thought !—and you can under 
1 why I wanted to speak first 1 
© ask if you thought likely the 
nance for ine. 
in 80 rough and strong and big, you 
’ Grag, and she’s such a frail, beauti- 
‘ld, that-I grow afraid of her. 


oh, Grace, my ‘lové would make | 


vender of her——. 


+ 


’ she stammered. 





| all the outside din and roar!” 


ai r) 
y“yrace, what’a¢he matter? You’re 
cliffs, enild, Have I surprised 

’ + 
callon you? It is | whom he loves!’ 
pow that her dream was | 
| “Surely you wust bear it, Kay 1” 


It was Ray whoin Dick Rugby loved— 
Ray who had taken the brightness, and left 
her the shadow always. 

Hitherto the division iad seemed equal 
to ber: 

hy tot tiow 7 

“You've tio need to inake ine your inter- 
cessor, Dick,” she sald: “any girl would 
be proud to win you.” 

And 80 she gave him courage to séf forth 
on his wooing. 

— words, too, held the spirit of pro 
phecy. 

Before the sun set, Dick had won Ray's 
promise to become his wife. 

“There's no better inan in these parts,” 
Ray sleepily confessed to her sister, as she 
laid Her beduti‘ul head that night on her 
pillow ; “aiid 1 suppose I toust be married 
some day. 

“But, oh, I hate the thouglt of living on 
here for ever !”’ 

“Ray,” exclaimed Grace, with a choking 
at Ler throat, “don't you love Dick?” 

“I suppose so,” was the answer, “I’m 
sure I’m quite too sleepy to discuss the 
point.’”’ 

So Grace learned her second lesson on 
that fateful day. 

Was it wu lesson Dick, too, would learn in 
time? 

It was almost pitiful to see bis anxiety to 
please his beautiful vetrothed—bhis tender 
solicitude and care for her—to watch him 
walk lees heavily, speak less loudly in ber 
presence, while his eyeq never left her 
lace. 

But-as the weeks rojled on a shadow 
caine into their depths, a shadow which 
— into pain,the pain born of knowl- 
e eG. 

‘True, he stood in the garden of Fden; 


but be had tasted the fruit of the tree, and | 
| how she answered it, we iuay only read in 


its taste was bitter in his mouth. 

Ray would be his wife, but his helpmect, 
never ! 

When he bude her good-bye, as_ now and 
now then, during the winter, he was forced 
to do, in making his fféquent cruises, the 
lips she lifted to his were cold and iimpas- 
sive, and the interest in his return greater 
ol gifts he brought her than in hiin- 
self, 

And Grace saw, wilh growing sadness, 
that he was not blind. 

So February came, and Dick again must 
suy farewell, and now fora longer time. 

“I can’t get back before April, Ray, 
dear,”’ he said wistfully; **but I'll take a 
holiday then. And, Ray, won't you let ime 
take it with iny wile? 

“You're used to sailor’s ways, love, and 
you won't nind me leaving you now and 
then ; but it’ll make all the difference in the 
world to me. 

“On the darkest night at sea I shall fancy 
the lamp burned by my wife at my own 
hearthstone shines out, across all the black. 
ness, the star to guide me home.” 

“What nonsense, Dick!’’ answered the 
irl, 

. “But I suppose it might as well be over 
one time as another, so, I'll try to be ready 
against your return.”’ 

Atthat tmoment Grace, who had been 
sitting silently at the further end of the 
room, lilted her eyes, and hers and Dick 
Rugby’s met. 

W bat was it passed from each—a light- 
ning flash into the other's soul-? 

Ii each read tuo late the truth—if Grace 
was avenged at last, their loyalty would 
never give them the sweetness of confes- 
sion. 

The next dav Dick saiied, but he and 
Grace did not meet again. 

She contrived to be absent When he caine 
to say good-bye. 

For the tirst time, Ray began to waken to 
interest in her tarriage ; tor, 6imple and 
quiet as were their lives,a wedding in- 
volved a weddiuyg-dress and bridal finery. 

She thought only of the flowers that 
strewed the threshold of her new life, not 
of the soleunities that lay beyond. 

So the weeks flitted by, bringing neurer 
and nearer the tine of Dick’s return. 

At any day now he might be looked for, 


but no flush of expectancy dawned on Ray’s | 


beauty, aud ouly Grace's eyes held a wist- 
ful, anxious look, 

“There’s a heavy storin’ brewing,” said 
the father, one evening in the latter part of 
March. 

“I would that Dick were safe in port.”’ 

Grace glanced up startled, but Ray only 
laughed lizhtly. 

“He's breasted storms before to-day,” 
she said. 

And not even when the teinpest, true to 
the old saiior’s prophecy, burst forth in all 
its fury, did she seein to fear, or weigh her 
spirit with her lover's safety. 

For three days and nights the storin- king 
reigned inallthbe might and majesty of 
conscious power. 


The coast was strewed with spars and | 
beains, Which told their own story of the | 


devastation wrought at sea; but yet Ray's 
cheek did not-pale, and song and laughter 


were still upon her lips. 

The third night the storm was at its 
height. 

Ray lay sleeping peacefully on her pillow, 
and even Grace, exhausted by long wake- 
fulness, had sunk into a troubled slumber, 


k 
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twice, thrice i have heal 


JALTIC svoOve 
Languidly Ray opened her blue, sleepy 
eves. 
“You are dreaming, Grace,’’ she said. 
**You could not hear a human voice on 
such a night; besides, why should Dick 


“Hark! there it is azcin,’’ spoke Grace, 


a hear nothing but the storm and your 
folly. 
wh likely thing my lover would emme 
calling to you in the night! If be did, be 
night go his way forever henceforth. I'd 
have none of hiin.”’ 
And she closed her eyes to sleep again. 
Grace listened a moment longer, then a 
sudden change swept over her, and she,too, 
sank back on her pillow with a sinile of 


< 

All the aniety had fled from her eyes. 

. They shafed the sinthe that played about 

or li 

“Dick Ru by is dead,’ she whispered 
low. “He knows my secret now, and 
through the storm he came to me to whis- 
per his.” 

The morning sun streaming through the 
windows prosiaiwned the tein at an end; 
but Ray wasthe rst to awake, strange to 
relate. , 

Grace still slept on by her side. 

She leaned over to arouse her, and light- 
ly twid ber hand upon her cheek. 

The next instant a shrek of terror rang 
through the silent house, 

a touch had betrayed to ber the awful 
truth. 

, Grace slept the sleep Cut knows no wak- 
ng: 
“A faulty action of the heart, all ewnsus- 
,’ wus the verdict the physictan 
ave. 

We will not contradict him, but that very 
day fragments of Dick Rugby's gallant 
ship were washed ashore, aud Dick hiinself, 
its brave captain, caine never more to claim 
his bride. 

Within « year Ray had pledged to an- 
other the vows she had so nearly sworn to 
him, and her double sorrow was forgotten. 

But what was the voice Grace heard, and 


the smile which rested on her dead, cold 
lips, as though she only slept and dreamed 
a dreain. 
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Nearly A Failure. 





BY M. ONLEU. 





one to live tn. 

Such was the verdict of Mercerville 
itself, or at least of the younger portion of 
its inhabitants. 

Even the older folks found it “uncom- 
monly dull,” for, with the exception of a 
strike at the foundry, against which Mr. 
Jobn Farrar was still standing firtn, anda 
little excitement caused by a party of 
tramps passing through the town, and de- 
manding tree board and lodging of certain 
unprotected old ladies, there was really 
nothing of even local interest to afford sub- 
ject ior conversation. 

“We haven't had the least atnusement 
since the last picnic, in September,” said 
Miss Fanny Keeling, as she worked away 
at a quilting-frame, with half-a-dozen other 
ladies, at old Mrs. Pottinger’s. 

“T wish soinebody would give a party!’ 
said Josie Manson, glancing round appeal- 
ingly, with a pair of very bright brown 
eyes. 

“Why, Josie, that is just what everybody 
else is saying,” remarked Miss Rebecca 
Spicer. 

“If you all depend upon each other to 
begin, I’m afraid you will bea long time 
waiting.”’ 

“Do you never have parties in Mercer- 
ville?” rather shyly inquired Josie’s pretty 
cousin Bertie, who was on a visit to her. 

“On, bless vou, yes!’ responded Miss 
Spicer, with auimation ; “but, you see, it’s 
rather early in the season for parties yet. 

“They don’t generally begin here until 


M ERCERVILLE was too stupid for any 





towards Christinas. 

“We preter to save up everything fora 
good tine in the holidays, and from then to 
spring 1s the gay season with us.” 

“But couldn't we get up something In 
the ineantiime ?’’ suggested Alice Winn. 

“Some simple, informal party, like a 
picnic.” 

“A winter picnic! Whoever heard of 
such a thing ?”’ 

“How would a surprise party do?’’ said 
Josie. 

“That is what inight be called a winter 
picnic.”’ 

Several faces looked up with sudden ani- 
mation. 

“Why, Josie, whats good idea! Let us 
have a surprise party, by all means.”’ 

“TI don't know,” doubtfully observed old 
Mrs, Pottinger, as she took off her specta 
cles, and carefully polismed them ona huye 
| red silk pocket-handkerchief ; ‘some folks 
| don’t approve of surprise parties; and it 
does seem like taking a liberty to march 





“It saves trouble, and 
and unexpected-like, it's 


the pleas 
anter.”’ 


“And I woald like to be surprised, of al! 
things!’ exclaimed Alice Wynn; “and I 
know ma would. Sbe’s always ready for 


com ” 
When Joste went home that she 
was accompanied by two or three ber 


ng friends, talicd 
Ser e new! Y-proposed plan, and sabenls 
ted it to her brother, Dr. aod his 
72 —_ small as 
“ u a sarprise * 
ties,’’ said the aa = 
“Can’t you wait for Christmas, Josie ?’’ 
a for the church-fair?” suggested his 
ec. . 


But Josie was bent upon out 
her new , and her Lapa ed 
equally determined,tbhey resol 


themeel ves into a committees of ways and 
mesnt, ond ino See egets ae inatter 

t ret surprise party was arranged. 

The young men were not sownthosiastic, 
with the exception of Bob Manson, a youth 
ot sixteen, who was reluctantly aditted 
upon his own urgent ication ; but sev- 
eral others volunteered, and Mrs. Manson's 
bachelor brother, Mr. Rhodes Hennin 
being pressed into the service, the y 
promised to be asuccess. 

“We'll go to the Wyuna first,’"’ the com- 
mittee decided ; and, by the advices of 
Mrs. Manson, a note was dispatched to 
Mrs. Wynn giving a bint of the proposed 
“surprise.” 

It was aboct bt o'clock on a oriap 
November night that a group set forth from 
Dr. Manson’s house on r eagerly antici- 

expedition. 

All were comfortably muffled in cloaks 
and warm hoods, and each carried a little 
basket laden with good things, 

“They are expecti us, I see,” said 
Josie, an they caine in sight of a handsome 
house with brightly-lighted parlor win- 
dows. 

“I know we shall havea pleasant ti 
because Mrs. Wynn and Alice are so fon 
of company.” 

“What about the old gentleman?” in- 
quired Mr. Henning. 

**Hins tastes don’t a r to have been 
consulted on this occasion.”’ 

“Ob, be never interferes with his wife 
and daughter ! 

“When he doesn’t choose to see their 
company, be retires to his library, or goes 
over to Professur Day’s for congenial so- 
ciety.’ 

Apuating the broad stops, Mr, Henning 
rang the bell—a suinmons immediately an- 
swered by 9 servant. 

“Walk in, mony sir,” he said, politely, 
as his eye fell upon the inuffled figure on 
the threshold. 

“They have been expecting you this half- 
bour.”’ 

He stared a little as the rest of the party 
filed in. 

There was 4 glowing fire in the parior, 
beside which sat Mr. Wynn and bis triend 
Protessor Day—the former, a tall, thin old 
gentleman, with a solemn eo 

“Good evening, sir,”’ said r. Henning 
jovially. 

“You see we have taxen the liberty of 
giving you and the ladies a littie surprise."’ 

Mr. Henning might have been congratu- 
lated onthe success of his design, for a 


more surpised-looking — t Mr. 
Wynn, as he gazed upon bis visitors, could 
not easily be linagined. ‘ 

“Pray be . 

“T regret that the ladies are not at home,’’ 
he said bewilderedly. 


“Not at home? 

“The servant told us we were expected,’’ 
said Miss Fanny Keeling. 

“[—I was expecting a friend or twotoa 
little supper and plilosophical experi- 
ment,’ explained Mr. Wynn awkwardly. 
“I regret very much, ladies, that Mrs, 
Wynn is not at home.” 

‘The company seemed as embarrassed as 
the host. 

Protessor Day turned aside to the win. 
dow,and coughed behind his band, 

Bob afterwards declared that he saw him 
lange 

“Weare sorry to have intruded upon 
you,” said Josie, with great dignity. 

“But as I wroteto Mra. Wynn that we 
were coining, we concluded she would 
expect us.’’ 

“My wife and daughter are spendin 
soine daysin the country. They went thia 
evening.”* 

*And I wrote this morning,” said Josie, 
turning very red, and casting an inquiring 
glance at Bob. 

“I gave you the note, sir,’’ said that 
youth promptly. 

“I met vou going home to dinner, and 





right into a person’s house and do as if it 
was your own, without even saying by 
your leave.” 

“But weonty go where we know we 
shall be weicome,"’ said Bertie deprecating- 
ly. 


“And we give thom a find supper, you 
know, and leave them plenty of good 
things,’’ added Jusie. 

“Js that so? 

“Wel n that case I’ve no objection 

gy surprised self said 
Mop! : Ois, a thin, faded OF if ~ 
laagy, Wiio aways wore paie p x Fivoe § 
| and was known among her inore youthful 


| acquaintance as ‘‘The ‘Last Rose of Suin- 
mer.’’ 

“For my part, I always did dote on sur- 
prise parties,”’ acknowledged Mias Rebecca 
Spicer—**both ine aun’ Mirandy. 

“We'd as leave have our friends corse 

| and spend an evening with us that way, as 
, send round aod ivvite tien. 


asked would you please give it to Mrs. 


Wynn.” 


“Ah! Why, yes, I do reinember that 
there was something about a note. Is this 
it?’’ 

And fambling in his pocket, Mr. Wynn 
produced a crumpled envelope. 

There was no necessity for further ex- 
planations, andthe party took leave, evi- 
dently greatly to the relief ofthe host, de- 


spite his continued protestations of ‘very 
sorr’ 
ver cal inarrying a 
aU8 & . S aud Max OG 
mophical experiments, said Joule, as 
y descended the steps. 


“I never do either,’’ said Frank Winston, 
in a low voiee. 

But Josie was a little out of humor, and 
only tossed her bead in reply. 

‘What are weto do now?’ said Miss 

thetically to Mr, Hen. 
on the pavement, in the 


Sophie, appealing 

ning, a8 they stoc 

chilly starlight. 
“We can go somewhere else, 


moma 
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we the Livermores? There | “I'll never enter that house 1” she 
selign in Sete porter, but) it's dim | exclaimed. — 
for thein to be entertaining company.” “The idea of taking us for a party of rowdy 

They crossed the street; and in answer | workmen.” 
to the bel! a sinall boy, with an open schovl- “It would be a shame to allow ourselves 
book in bis band, appeared. | to be driven home in this way," said Miss 

“How d’'ye do, Tommy? Family at | Fanny. 
bome ?” inquired Mr. Henning patroniz- “No! we'll go somewhere and enjoy our- 
ingly. selves, despite Mr. Jobn Farrar! 

“Guess so," replied Tommy, staring cu- | ‘Didn't Miss Rebecca Spicer say, at Mrs. 
riously at the visitors. Pottinger’s, that she doted on surprise par- 

“Well, goand tell your mamma that | ties, and would like of all things to have 
we've come ty pay her a visit."’ ber friends call on her in that way ?” 

“What sort o’ visit? Is it a sewin’-s' ciety “So did Mt». Pottinger,” said Miss 
or a prayer-meetin’?”’ inquired the heir of | Sophie. 
the Livermores with interest. “And here we are right at her door. 

“It's a surprise party,’’ responded Miss “I know that Jobn basa violin, and will 
Keeling sharply. ive us a dance,and Dora will be de- 

“And we've got lotsa of cake and goodies hted. 
here in our baskets,’' added Bob. “Go up, Bob, do, and ring the door- 

“So look sharp, young one.”’ bell.” 

The “young one” showed his apprecia- Bob obeyed, and a moment after the 
tion of this information by an involuntary | venerable bead of Mrs. Pottinger appeared, 
puceering and smacking ot bis lipa. enveloped in a nightcap. 

“You haven't ot company this evening, “Who's there? 
have you, Tommy ?” inquired Miss Sophie, ‘Bless me, if it isn’t them tramps come 
insinustingly. back again.” 

“Me? , no, I haint got no company ; And the head instantly disappeared. 
but Carrie has,”’ he added, with a most sig- Bob leaned over the porch towards the 
nificant wink. window. 

“There's Captain Dodson in the parlor “Mrs. Pottinger! Mrs. Pottinger! We 
now, courtin’ her; and ina, she’s in the | ain't tramps! 
back parlor, listening.” **We’'re friends, come to see you. 

There was a dead silence. “We've brought you all sorts of cakeand 

“Lor'!” said Bob, “I didn’t know the | pie and nice things tor supper !"’ 
captain was in town. Mrs. Pottinger look from. the win- 

“He promised ine—"' dow. 

“Oh, yes; he jest arrived aboutan hour “I’ve notacrumb of cake or pie in the 

,” interrupted Master Tommy, with , house,’ she said earnestly. 
avutus frankness, “in the stage. | ‘But if bread and meat willdo, and you 

**He’s been comin’ reg lar ever sence las’ | will go away quietly, I'll give you all I’ve 
Chris’inas ; and pa be said jes’ now that if | 6% f a 
he didn’t coine to the p’int this time, he'd ‘It’s useless to stay here longer,’’ said 
have to stir him up. Miss Fanny. : * 

“And Carrie she said she'd box my ears “We will Jeave Josieand Mr. Winston 
if I went into the parlor ; and ma’s listen. | - em while we step next door to Miss 

Spice Ss. 





ing.”’ om . : ; 
ey guess we need not stop,’ said Mr. | “There's no light in the front windows, 
Henning. | but that makes no difference, tor I know 


| they generally sit in the back parlor.’’ 
“Hadn't I better go round that way and 

let therm Know that we are here ?”’ suggest- 
ed Bob. 

‘Then there'll be no danger of their get- 
ting frightened and making a fuss.’’ 

With this considerate motive, Bob 
around the end of the house to the back 
vorch ; and seeing, through the window, 
Miss Miranda Spicer seated before the fire, 
knitting, tapped on the pane. 


But at that moment Mrs. Livermore 
peeped froin the back parlor, and seeing 
thein, caine forward, with aby no ineans 
delighted expression. 

Quick-witted Josie stepped to the front 
at once. 

They were a surprise party, she ex- 
plained, and would not Carrie like to join 
thein ? 

But Mrs. Livermore could not think of 
trusting Carrie outat night with sucha The lady instantly started up. 


dreadful cold as she had. “ ’ scar i og 
So, with mutual regrets, the party took a t be ed, Miss Mirandy !"’ cried 


leave. “1t' ; ” 
, ‘]t’s only friends. 

“Weseemn destined to be unfortunate,” saieneeal 
said Harry Willard. “W bat’s the matter?’”’ gasped Miss Spi- 

“Would it not have been better to have cer, clasping ber hands. 
arranged belorehand with those to whoin “Nothing's the matter!’ cried Bob, im- 
we intended paying a visit? patiently. : 

“Then we could have been sure of a wel- “Don't go making a fuss, as if the house 
come."’ | was on fire.’’ 

“But then it would not have been asur- | «ifouse on fire! Merciful Heavens!” 
prise party,’ objected Bertie. _, | shricked Miss Miranda. 

“I knew where we shall be welcome, And as ber sister at the momeat hastily 
said Miss Fanny; “Mr. John Farrar’s | gitered with a teapot in her hands, she 
away. screatned— 

“Gone to get new workmen in place of “Fire, Rebecca; the house is on fire!” 
the strikers at the toundry. Miss Rebecca dropped the teapot, snatch- 

“I know that Mrs, Farrar and tho girls, | ed up a lot of silver teaspoons from the ta- 
and Dick would be delighted to have us! bie and an armful of other articles, and 
call. rushed to the front door screaming— 

“They're always crazy to get enough to- “Fire!” 
gether for a dance.’” The sightof the groupin front of the 

There was some discussion, and then the | house only increased her assurance of the 
party wended their way towards the resi- | danger, and she screamed louder than 





dence of Mr. John Farrar. | ever. 

It stood back froin the street, and they | ‘The passers-by caught the word. 
hed pd half-way up the waik, when | People rushed up the street yelling 
the fierce barking of a deg arrested | “Fire!’ and in five minutes the new fire- 
thetn. engine, the pride of Mercerville, was heard 


rattling up the street, anid the enthusiastic 
shouts of the po ulace. 

But mneanwhile the surprise party had 
effected a rapid retreat down a_ back aliey 
at the end of which they paused to recover 


Thereupon a window was raised and the 
voice of Mr. John himself demanded au- 
thoritati vel v— 

“Who is there?”’ 

“Call off your dog!’ shouted Harry Wil- 
lard, who stood in mortal borrorpl! hydro- | breath. 
phobiajand would sooner have encountered | Bertie burst into tears, and Miss Sophie, 
a lion than an enraged canine. clinging to Mr. Henning, declared that she 

“Who are you,’’ repeated Mr. Farrar, | telt like fainting, while everybody abused 
“and what do you want on my place?" ‘ | Bob as the chief author of the evening’s 

“Come down and open the door for us, | mishaps. 
and we will introduce ourselves,’ said Mr. Doctor Manson and his wife, after ascer- 
Henning jovially. | tulning that the fire-bell which had aroused 

He and Mr. Farrar were great cronies,but | them was a false alarin, returned to their 
on this occasion it was evident that the ex- | cheerful pleasant parlor, and resumed tieir 
cited gentleman had not recognized the | reading and sewing. 
voice of his old friend. “T hope,”’ said the doctor, as he. turned 

Bob perceived this aud shouted— over his paper, ‘*I hope that our gay young 

“We've come to give you a surprise | people will not stay out too late.’’ 

tind “Poor things,’’ said his wife. 

“Ab, you have, have you ? “They are put to hard shifts to find 

“Well, there'll be nobody surprised but | ainusement. 
yourselves, I can assure you. ‘We must have some little sociables for 

“I have been expecting you, you rascals, | thei. 
“It will be better than a large party. 
‘But there is a patient for you,’ she ad- 

“You'll mob my house, will you, in my | ded, as the door bell rang. 
absence ? She bent forward and listened as the 
* You'll break my windows and tear up | doctor answered the summons. 
my sbrubbery ? } | ‘There was the sound of many light foot- 

“Well, come on, and tha first man of you | steps, and then Josie’s voice, not so clear 
who puts bis foot across that walk I'll fire | and confident as usual— 
upon hitn. “Brother John, don’t get excited. We're 
“Hi, Wolf! at 'em 1" nota mob bringing you somebody with 





and have come home purposely to give you 
a wartn reception. 


Somebody was evidently loosing thé broken bonesto mend. 
dog. “We're only a party ot ladies and gentle- 
It was no time to atop for « xX planations, inen come t >gzive you A surprise.”’ 
and the gentiemen, fu‘iowing the exampil: he doctor saw at once that something 
of the ladies, effected a hasty retreat fron had gone wrong 
the premises of Mr. John Farrar, and never Ve ll, am surprised, I confess,” he 
mused to look back until the gate wasshut | said Pee: 
etween them and their canine pursurer. “Walk in, ladies end gentlemen. 


‘I assure you we feel ourself highly flat- 
tered by your choice.”’ 

‘‘Necessity knows no choice,”” remarke 
Mr. Henaing. 

“‘Don't give us credit for what we don’t 


“J—I think we had beuer go hoine,”’ | 
sodbed Bertie, to whom Harry Willard | 
straightway commenced whispering in a | 
sooth tone, inaudible to the rest. 

Miss le, interestingly itated, was 
leaning on Mr. Heaning’s shoulder, and | deserve. 

Joale’s face was crimson with indigna- “We come to you because we can’t get in 
tion, anywhere else,”” * 





‘Been taken for tramps,” said Josie in- 
dignantly. . 

“And roughs.”’ growled Bob. 

“And had dogs ret on us,’’ said Bertie 
pathetically. 

“Well, after all these outrages you are 
doubly weloome,”’ said Mrs. Manson laugb- 
ing. 

Fcome right in, and when you are rested 
you shall tell us about it.” 

The doctor and his wife were immensely 
amused by their account of the evening's 
adventures. 

They bad not done laughing when they 
were called to supper, and then some of the 
neighbors were called in; and with music, 
chatting and dancing, the evening passed 
pleasantly away. 

“After all, our surprise party has proved 
a success,”’ triuinphant!y said Josie. 

“We shouldn't have enjoyed ourselves 
half so much at the other places,” said Miss 
Fanny. 

While the doctor, glancing at the now 
smiling Bertie and Josie and their devoted 
partners, whispered to his wife— 

“All's well that ends well.” 

———__—>_ - > —~—- 


Saved by Him. 


BY JULIUS THATCHER. 








asked the little world of Mayville, 
and looked into Nannie Fere’s pretty 
blue eyes for their reply. 

But the eyes were as 8 hless as the 
red, pouting lips, and Mayville’s curiosity 
reinained unsatistied. 

Of course, everybody knew that with 
Nannie, Jack was madly, desperately in 
love. 

But the girl was ambitious, and Jack was 


\ HAT had become of Jack Harwood?”’ 


r. 
ox had heard of some scheme by which 
he could make money ? 

Had he leit her for this purpose? 

Had be carried with him her plighted 
troth ? 

Ah, the old apple-tree in the orchard 
might have told the secret could they who 
questioned but have understood the lan- 
guage of the leaves whispering to each other 
in the twilight. 

They would have heard then the few 
earnest, im ioned words Jack whisper. 
ed in the little, shell-tinted earas he beid, 
close-clasped in his strong arms, the sien- 
der, graceful figure, and kissed, with 
reverent tenderness, the sweet young 
mouth— 

“My darling, you will be true to 
me? 

“You will wait for me? 

“In two years Nannie, I will come back 
a rich man. 

“You will be patient, darling, until 
then? 

“You are right, my love. 

**You couldn’t marry me now that I have 
so little to offer you. 

‘‘But I will go to a new place, where op- 
portunities are not wanting, and none shall 
escape me. 

“Only promise me, Nannie—whatever 
betide—promise me to be true !”’ 

This was what the leaves heard, even as 
they heard the girl’s whispered answer, 
spoken ’mid her sobs— 

“T will be true. Jack. 

“I will stay at home, and pray for your 
return and the realization of all our 
hopes !”’ 

hese words were lost in kisses,and then 
Nannie stood alone, 

But only the leaves knew her secret, and 
they would not betray it. 

There was no outward change in her. 

She laughed and sang, and danced, as 
she had always done. 

She was the acknowledged belle and 
beauty of every gatherirg. 

Six months passed. 

Frequent letters came to her, and many 
a dainty missive she siipped in the post-box 
in return. 

But noone saw the inscription or ad- 
dress. 

Then Reed Collins came upon the 
scene. 

It was an accident which brought him to 
Mavville. 

is bome was in the great metropolis, but 
there had been soine recent discoveries ofa 
peculiar ore in the little town, add he had 
cone more fully to investigate it, in behalf 
of a powerful company of which he was one 
of the stock holders, 

He was a yourg man, but possessed by 
inheritance of iimmense wealth. 

Naturally he tound Mayville very dull, 
or would have done so but tliat he tound 
also Nannie Fere to brighten it. 

His stay lengthened itself into sum- 
mer. 

The ore discoveries proved very falla- 
cious, but instead of finding, he had lost, 
and that no less an article than his heart. 

Jack had better come home, the gossips 
said again. 

But they spoke too late. 

In June, Reed Collins carried off his 
wife. 





Had she forgotten ? 

Had she remembered ? 

This time not even the leaves could 
whisper the reply. 

Not even they shared her secret. 

+ 2 & a * aw & 

A year later, and a little party of travel- 
ers stood at the mouth of a recent|y-opened 
mine. 

Already untold wealth had oeen taken 
frou its long unsuspected chambers. 

The party consisted of tour gentlemen 
rnd two ladies—one somewhat advanced in 





| years, the other young and marvellously 
pretty. : 











i | 

The latter shuddered as they ie 
light and went down Into the darnest™ 
pan sg sera = drew nearer her husband 

who threw arin protectingly abou 
slender waist. ~~ 

But when the lower level* bad been 
reached, her courage returned to her, and 
soon interested in all about her, she quite 
forgot her fears. 

Sogn the little party became di 
vided. 

The two ladies, with one of the gentle. 
men, were atone end of a long tunnel, 
while the others bad wandered to its ex. 
wee oe # 

uddenly a singular noise startled 
—a noise mf of falling earth. — 

‘What is that ?”’ they cried. 

A miner, hurrying by, answered them— 

“A cave of the corth, ma’am. There's 
some people buried, I believe.” 

The young wile uttered a faint cry, and 

gered back. 

“It is not Reed, dear,” said the elder 
woinan soothingly. 

But just then another man came hurry. 
ing up to where they stood. 

“There's been an earth cave,” he said, 
“and the young ee buried. But 
they’re working ,andI guess they’ll 
get him out.” 

‘Reed !’’ shrieked the young wife. 

And, regardless of the man’s remon- 
Strance as to danger, she flew onward, 
blindly, in the darkness, until she almost 
fell into the arms of a man advancing tc. 
wards her. . 

“Oh, come with me!” she called, cluteb- 
ing him by the sleeve—“come with me, 
You can save him!” 

But he whom she addressed, instead of 
answering, caught her by both shoulders 
and held her at arm’s length from him. 

‘Nannie !’’ he said—**Nannie!”’ 

And hoarse and changed as was his voice, 
in the fulness of its love and passion she 
recognized its tones. 

— on her knees’ she fell before 

m. 

“Forgive me, Jack!" she pleaded; 
P| for Heaven's sake help ime save 

im!” 

“Save him! 

. i - whom? Of whom are you speak- 
ng?” 

*““My husband ! 

‘He is buried in the mine!” 

‘“*Your husband! 

‘““You are married, then ? 

“And I—I who have saved, and toiled, 
and battled, I, who at last have gained the 
reward for which I have struggled, | 


His voice sank. 

He s red back against the wall, and 
covered his face with his brown, rough 
hands. 

‘Jack, dear Jack, if you have ever loved 
me, don’t stop to think of your wrongs 
now, but of my agony. 

“Your are strong. 

‘*You are used to this dreadtul place. 

“Oh, save my husband! 

“Quick, quick ! 

“Every minute that we lose is pre- 
cious. 

“For my sake, Jack! 

‘‘For the sake of the old days!”’ 

“The old days when you promised to be 
true !’’ he echoed. 

‘‘But you shall never say, Nannie, it was 
my love that failed.’’ 

And stooping his head till his lips feli 
softly on her hair, he strode on before her 
in the darkness. 

The earth slide had buried Reed Colling 
to his shoulders, leaving the head free; bul 
any attempt at rescue would imperil a4 
second caving of the earth, and could only 
be undertaken at great risk, while every 
moment lost rendered the possibility 
greater of his own weight carrying him 
down. 


It was at this juncture that Jack Harwood 
appeared upon the scene—Jack, the envied 
of them all, because one-third of the imine 
was his in his own right, and gave bim 
greater wealth than he ceuld ever spend. 

They would scarcely believe their senses 
when they saw what he was about to do, 
for it was he who bravely undertook the 
rescue. 

No’one among them all knew better the 
fearful risk,Sbut he neither hesitated nor 
wavered. 

With hands that never trembled, he 
skilfully adjusted the ropes about the ney 
less man, then gave the word which would 
ensure his safety, and was tle one supreme 
inoment ot his own il. 

It was the work of a minute. 

Reed was dragged from his living tomb 
unhurt, save for the shock, a few cuts and 
bruises, 

But there was « dull, heavy sound, and 
as Jack—-brave Jack—almost threw him 
troin him, the earth fell with a thundering 
roar, and carried with it his brave sou! into 
eternity. 

Why bad he done this thing to save® 
stranger's life? the men asked each 
other. F 

But this why was Nannie’s secret still, 
and she kept it faithfully. 

a 
Simply Wonderful! 

The cures that are being made in near 
allchronic diseases, by a new Vitalizing 
Treatment, which is taken by inhalatior 
and which acts directly on the weaken‘ 
nerve centres and vital organs, restor’ 
them? tothe normal activit which 
been lost are simply wonderful. If 
ate in need of such a treatment, wT 
Drs. Starkey & Paien, 1109 @irard 
Philadel phifa, for such documents 


ly 


rts of cases as will enable you 
or yourself whether it will be of 


in your particular case. 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Liquip Stov# PouisH.— Pulverized 
plack lead, two pounds; spirits of turpen- 
tine, two gallons; water, two ounces; sugar 
two ounces. Mix. 

THEY Say.—Thbat pennyro al distributed 
in places frequented by roaches will drive 
them away. That wil mint will keep rats 
and mice out of pase house, and, it is said, 
will also keep them from entering corn 
stacks. That leaves of parsiey, eaten with 
a little vinegar will prevent the disagreea- 
ble consequences of tainted breath by 
onions. : , 

Fast CHERRIES.—A Bridgeport man 
has, inside of a week, forced Llossoms on a 
branch cut from cherry tree. He kept it 
in water mixed with soda, and increased 
the dose one oo every day, giving all the 
sunlight possible. Betore long the buds 
begar to swell and Sealy burst, continu- 
ing in their growth until bunches of blos- 
soins appeared. He declares that he will 
have fully developed cherries in two or 

ee days. 
ue Surce.—In the English navy lime 
juice is used with the gratifying result that 
scurvy is now pratically unknown, In 
the merchant marine service, however, 
lemon juice is chiefly used, owing to its 
cheapness, and here cases of scurvy are 
frequently occurring; not Mr. Conroy 
thinks, that lemon juice as an anti-scorbutic 
but siinply that it soon becoines inert and 
useless - ferinentation. 

FLESH PRESERVER.—The action of very 
diluted nitromuriatic acid on meat and 
other animal substances has been recently 
studied by Signor Pavesi, who finds the 
substance an excellent preserving agent ; 
meat in pieces of about one keg, kept in the 
hquid in wooden vessels remaining un- 
altered and savory for years. The meat 
treated inay also be dried at 15° to 20° with- 
out undergoing change, apert from a dis- 
minution of voluine and the appearance of 
abrown color. Put for a few hours in 
water the meat recovers its original soft- 
pess and natural color. 

For OuT-pooR PAINTING.—The Iowa 
Agricultural College folks recoinmend the 
following a8 an excellent paint for out-of- 
door work: To three parts of crude tro- 
leuin and one part linseed oil add sufficient 
mineral paint to give the desired body and 
apply with a brush. For better buildings 
white-lead may be added in proportion of 
one pound of lead to five of mineral paint. 
Credo petroleuin costs only from six to 
eight cents per gallon by the barrel, and 
can be easily obtained through any drug- 
gist or dealer in oil in any town or village. 
A barrel would be handy to have in the 
house of — farmer, who could then do a 
world of painting at odd spells. Not only 
ought barna, fences, hog-pens, and stables 
to be painted, but the roofs and floors or 
these buildings as well. 


Farm and arden. 


CARBOLIC ACID.—A _ bottle of carbolic 
acid should be keptin every farm house, 
not merely as a disintectant, but as a wash 
for wounds and sores, For any purpose it 
should be diluted with water. Its power to 
destroy fungus growths renders carbolic 
acid invaluable in ates J orchards of 
pear, plum or peach, where blight or other 
disease is suspected. The pruning shears 
should be frequently dipped in carbolic acid 
water. 

ONIONS.—To get clean and sound onion 
seed, put the seed pods outin the sun on 
canvass sheets and let them get thoroughly 
dry. Then thresh and winnow. After- 
ward, pourinto a tub of water and stir 
slowly until the good seed sinks to the bot- 
ton. The chaft and light seed will float. 
These may be poured off with the water, 
and the good seed dried on light cotton 
cloth stretched on fraines ; when perfectly 
dry put away in oiled paper bags. 

Musty MEAL.—Experiments have prov- 
ed that musty meal is not wholesome food 
forany ofthe domestic animals. Disease 
and death have been directly traced by its 
use. When fed to poultry, chicken cholera 
or some disease resembling that was the 
result. Cows to which it was fed gave bit- 











ter milk, and ceased to thrive as well as | 
those in the same pasture which had no 
pala; swine fed upon it failed to grow or 
atten ; only horses were not injured by it, 
re ae escaped because they would not 
at it. 

BREAKING CoLTs.—Colts should be | 
broken tv harness at three years old, and | 
used in light work for two vears, when they 


* Will become matured and fit for full work. 


If they are used for hard service before their 
Joints becoine settled, or surrounded by a | 
full grown texture of muscles and sinews | 
© support them, they are liable tu become | 
strained, causing spavins or bony. enlarge- | 
ments, that will destroy their tuture useful- | 
ness. Any imbecile can break down the 
colt; but it requires good- sense to build 
them up after they have been crippled bv 
‘gnorant taskmasters. It is not worth 
while to risk the experiment of converting 
Sound colts into invaliis, when they wil! 

v6 longer and perform more service 

ad to ripen into the full mature: rs 
re being put to hard work 

- $< 

A yer’s Ague Cure not only affords im- 
mediate relief, but it eradicates the malarial 
which produces the disease, without 
me any injurious effect, as is the caze 
ci th quinine and many of the ague medi- 
nes advertised. Itis the only medicine 
bemence which may be considered an 
xt lute antidote for fever and ague, and 

ndred diseases. 


@ fr 





| railroad to all depots. ’ 
| better for less money at the Grand Union 
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MAKING CRACKERS. 
I SPECTING one of the bakeries 





in this city,a visitor Ps + praise- 
worthy cleanliness in every 

Taking that factory as a fair sample of the 
great cracker bakeries, he says that the 
most fastidious housewife need have no 
fear that the crackers she places before her 
guests are not clean and wholesoine. 

On the second fluor of the building there 
are five “reel” or cylinder ovens. 

These ovens, about twenty teet in diame- 
ter, have the fires at the and above 
the fire is a large wheel or cylinder. 

On the outer frame of this wheel are ten 
uwinging trays, 

On these trays the crackers, as they are 
turned out from the stamping machine 
close by, are placed, and the wheel revolves 
laa lowering the next tray into posi- 

on. 

Thus the wheel,js kept in constant mo- 
tion, the biscuit beiug removed from the 
trays after making one revolution of the 
cylinder, 

In thie bakery the weekly supply of 
materials is 600 barrels of flour, 3,000 pounds 
of butter, 20,000 pounds of lard, 80 barrels 
of sugar, 25 barrels of molasses, 15 barrels 
of currants, together with eggs, honey,corn- 
starch, and other necessary ingredients. 

The mixing of the Gough, the roiling and 
the stamping are done by machine. 

The mixing machine is on the second 
floor of the buiiding. 

One shoot leading into this mixer, which 
isalarge woodea cylinder, supplies the 
proper prepeeten of flour, another supplies 
the milk, another the sugar, another the 
water, etc. 

In the mixer there are three spoons or 
bars revolving alternately, which thorough- 
ly mix the dough. 

lt is then taken to the floor above, where 
a row oi boxes is placed, in one of which 
the dough is put to “rise.” 

When ready for baking, it is taken again 
to the floor below, unless it is to be used in 
making soft crackers, 

Here itis placed on large trays, and as 
the workmen knead it they slice off large 
pieces of the dough and place it in a rolling 
inachine. 

It is rolled four or five times until it be- 
comes of the proper thickness, and it is 
then placed on the cracker-iwaking machine. 
Before reaching the die it is passed beneath 
another roller, and at either side of the 
tray on which it is placed are knives, which 
triin it to the proper shape. 

From the roller the sheet of dough runs 
under the die, which cuts out the crackers 
and at the saine time stamps the name or 

other device and makes the “pin-holes.”’ 

In stamping square crackers, such as 
soda-biscuits, there is but little waste ; but 
in Cutting out other shapes fully one-half of 
the dough is not used. 

The finished shapes and waste material 
are passed upon a cloth roller, an iron bar 
with a toothed edge being so set, ata short 
distance from the die, that as they pass 
upon another cloth band the crackers are 
pushed down upon the original roller, boing 
thence carried to the end of the machine, 
where they fall upon the trays, which, as 
soon as they are full, are put upon the 
swinging shelves in the “reel’’ oven. 

Ube “trimmings” are taken up and again 
passed through the machine, 

This same pian is pursued in making all 





hard crackers, the quantity and kinds of | 


ingredients, together with the flavoring 
used, varying according to the special vari- 
ety to be made from the dough. 


On the third floor the soft crackers, such | 
as macaroons, lady fingers, butter-scotch, 


honey cake, etc., are made. 

Four tnixers for the dough of which these 
are nade are placed on this floor. These 
goods are baked in square ovens. 

Some of the finer varieties of crackers are 
made by hand, but others even of these are 
made by ingeniously contrived machines, 
The reporter stood by and faw the method 
of inaking ‘‘cocoanut drop cake.”’ 

A tray placed in a machine moved under 
an upright receptacle filled with the soit 
dough torming the body of the cake. This 
was fed through five or six holes, slowly 
dropping upon the pan. 

Another man then took the pan, and 
turning it upside down pressed the soit 
cakes upod a surface of desiceated cocoanut 
spread on a sheet resting upoa water ina 
tank. 

The cakes were then placed in one of the 
square ovens, and in less than five minutes 
the reporter bad positive knowledge that a 
cocoanut-drop cake is a delicious morsel. 

The truit for fruit-crackers, the reporter 
was assured, isthe best quality of dried 
currants. 

They are washed and dried and are then 
caretully picked over by boys and al! im- 

rfections removed. 

To make fruit-crackers the process is 
much the same as with other hard crackers. 

One of the newest and most peculiar de- 
signs is the “charcoal” cracker, in which a 
sinall proportivn of charcoal is mixed with 
the dough. . 

This variety is in considerable demand 
by dyspeptics, for whom also oatmeal and 
graham crackers are tnade. 
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"Six bundred elegant t 
cost of one million dollars. Rooms reduced 
to $1.00 and upwards per day. European 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 


the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated 
Families can live 


rooll fitted wp ata 





Hotel than at any other first-class hotel fa | 


the city. 





Humorous. 
Acutting talker—The barber. 
A clean record—The wash- bill. 


The enigma thafall must give up—Life. 


The watering-cart, saves many 8 man 
from biting the dust. 


Mr. William Doodle—‘'Yes, Miss Frost, 
1 always wear gloves at night;they wake one's bands 
soft ** Miss Frost—‘‘Ah, and do you sleep with your 
bat on?’’ 


A Kansas woman was upbraiding her 
husband when a cyclone hove in sight, and with a 
sigh of relief, the unhappy man ran into the path, 
and was safely blown into the next county. 


Aman named Gasbill recently applied to 
the Arkansas Legislature to change his name, because. 
his girl always objected to his figure whenever he'd 
metre. She said he was too high, and turned him 
off” 


The old gentleman who got tripped up 
whilegrying to cross the ball-room, remarked, as he 
slowly crawled toa perped@icular, that it was al- 
ways pleasant to be thrown In the company of young 
people. / 

‘‘Mean!”’ said the “Texan man of his 
neighbor; ‘*why, there isn*ta drop of the milk of 
human kindness in that man's body. He's got.a 
dog that's an elegant match for Jenks’ bull-pup, and 
he won't let ‘em fight.*’ 


Said a Nevada reformer miner: ‘The 
names of bottle and jug, or decanter or glass are so 
synonomous of all that is vile and low that I will 
hereafter have nothing more to do with them. I now 
keep mine in a keg with a tin-cup attachment. 

Sa eee 
Beatty’s Organs for Holiday, Birthday or 
Wedding Presents. 

Nothing can be more appropriate for a holiday, 
birthday, or wedding present than one of Mayor 
Beatty’s fine organs. He offers one of his latest 
styles, the Mozart, at greatly reduced prices, and 
prepays all freight, If ordered withing five days from 
date of this newspaper. Read his advertisement on 
15th page, and order without delay, thus securing 
the instrument at the lowest possible prices, 

_-_ OO -___ -- 
A Potato- Digger. 

The Monarch Lightning Potato- Digger has been in 
use for the past five years, and we have been reliably 
informed that so great is the demand for this import- 
ant farm implement, that the factory Is taxed toeits 
utmost capacity. 

The Monarch Manufacturing Co., Chicago, are the 
sole manufacturers of this excellent Digger, 

Read their advertisement on lith page. 

— 2 er 
consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the Ermuls ofa simple vegetable remedy for thes y 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affect- 
tions, alsoa positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested Its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his suff- 
ering fellows, Actuated by this motive anda desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mali by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper. y. 4. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Ro- 
cheater, N. Y. 

— Or COS :—-—~<—C~<~;7; HW 
Superfiuous Hair 


Madame Waw buld’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfiuous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBCLD, 198 West Spring- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. 

- — Ss 

Aza” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found In these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 


vortiser by naming (he *. turds: Evening 


4 CURES. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPRCIFICS 


In twenty years. The most safe, simple, 
Cnitionse 0°: db Fulton Bt. New Vor’ 


sent 
Medicine oo I ton 


To Dyspeptics. 


The most common signs of Dyspepsia, or 
Indigestice, are an oppression at the 
stomach, nausea, flatulency, water-brash, 
heart-burn, vomiting, loss of appetite, and 
constipation. Dyspeptic patients suffer un- 
told miseries, bodily and mental. They 
should stimulate the digestion, and secure 
regular daily action of the bowels, by the 
use of moderate doses of 


Ayer’s Pills. 


After the bowels are regulated, one of these 











Pills, taken each day after dinner, is usually 
all that is required to complete the cure 
avER’sS PILLS are sugar ated and pure 
Mabie medicine for the cure of all disorders 
of the stomach and bowels. They are 
the best of all purgatives for family use. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggtsts. 





HEALTH--BEAUTY. 


Strong, Pure and Rich Bieod, 
increase of Fiesh and 
Weight, Clear 8kin and 
Beautiful Complexion 
Secured to all 
through 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consamption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Viger. 


Radway's Sarsaparillian Resol veat. 


A‘tremedy composed of ingredients herpes 
Bary medical properties, essential to re- 
ip and invigorate the broken-dove and wasted 


Me 1CK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure, 


THE SKIN, 


After a few days use of the Deol es: 
clear and beautiful. Pimples, blotches, & spots, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sores ulcers 
cores. pb my suftering from 

ne Rse8 0 eyes, mou ears, legs, 
glands, that Reve accumulated and spread, 
tvorrosive sublimate, may rely upon es cure tf 
Sareapariiian is continued a sufficient time to A 
its impression on the system. 

One bottle contains more of the sctive primetatee ot 
medicine than any other preparation. en in 
spoonful while echere 


asmuch, Suld by druggists, Price §1 per bottle. 
R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Summer Complaint, Diarrhoa, B 
P Dysentery 





A teaspoonful ta half a tambler of water will in a 
few minutes cure cram spasms, sour 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick 
ache, diarrhara, dysentery, colic, fatuleney and all 
Internal Pains. 


-—ALSO— 
Inflammations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia,Heed- 
ache. Teothache, Asthma, 
Difficult Breathing. 
CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to D minutes, 
‘NOT ONE AUOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
Radway’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs, 
It was the first, 


AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other giands or or- 
gans, by one application. 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. A few drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from change 
of water. It ls better than French Brandy or Bitters 
asa stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


Chills and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor ® cents. There is not 
&@ remedial agent in the world that will cure Pever and 
Ague, and all other Malarious, Biliows, Beariet, Ty- 

hold, Yellow and other fevers (aidea by Radway's 

*\lls) so quick as Kadway’s Ready Relief, Fifty cts. 
per bottle, 


RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS. 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy. ) 
Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural 

Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, clegantiy coated with sweet 
um. puree regulate, purify, cleanse, and stren a. 
RADWAY’S PILLS for the cure of all di ot 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous seopaese, Headache, Constipat Costiveness, 
Indigestion, ho *, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the 
name ‘*‘Radway*' ison whatyou buy. 











John Wanamaker's 








—— sg 

entssent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ag to circumstances—eubject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with s, mailed on application. 
; JOHN WANAMAKER, PurLapetrmi. 
We have the largest retail! stock ta the Uuleed States. 
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Our Uoung Foths. 


” PHE BUNCH OF POPPIES. — 


BY PIPKIN. 


T had been noticed from the first that 
the cousins did not agree well  to- 
gether. 
Ada Lacy had been over-indulged, as 
nly children sometimes are, 
had a self-confident lisposition, which 
was fortered by the aduiiration with which 
her proficiency in acoomplishinents and 
general conduct was regarded by her puar- 


onta. 

ly enough, too, the neighbors 
who visited the Lacys were most of thein 
elderly or single people, and there was no 
large family of healthy boysand giris with. 
in such distance as to enabie their sovicty 
to be obtained. 

When Ada was thirteen, an aunt and un- 
cle who had been living in Scotland died, 
and « letter arrived from a Soottish frien I 
to may that their two obildren, Hugh and 
Jessie, were ieftin circumstances which 
r) soine kindly effort on the part 
of relatives. 

‘lhe father's brother was prepared to 
educate Hugh Graham,if Mr. Lacy—whose 
sister had been Mra. Girahain—would give 
Jessie a hone. 

But this pro 
warinly receiv 
self. 

Ada pouted on hearing of it, and Mra, 
Lacy, seeing her dissatisfaction, asked her 
husband, “Could you not send ber to 
school ?"’ 

“No,” said Mr. Lacy firmly; “I cannot 
afford the extra expense, evenif I thought 
well of it. 

“Ada's education is inost cx pensive, and 
by having my niece here, the governess to 
whoin I pay sj large asalary can vasily 
teach both the girls.’ 

Ada telt an angry, jealous pan. 

She persuaded herself tnat this intruder 
would cause a diminution of her own ad- 
van es, and instead of determining totry 
and like her consin, harbored noi. bat un- 
kind thoughts of her. 

When the tall black-robed girl arrived at 
the pleasant country house, alter a four 
iniles’ drive in the frosty air, she looked in 
vain forthe young face she had hoped 
would grect her. 

And notunti! she was summoned by 
her father did Ada come down to see her 
guest. 

Jeesie Graham, lixe many another Scot- 
ish girl, was reserved in ioanner, 

Sorely as she missed the tenderness she 
had so lately lost, outwardly she was ever 
quiet and undemonstrative. 


was by no = imesns 
, @xoept by Mr. Lacy hiin- 


This disappointed Ada, as she could not | 


blame ber jorinany way encroaching on 
her rights, ner hal sheany opportunity of 
checking overtures of affection. 

With the governess Jessie was a favor- 
ite. 
Ada’s vexation increased to find that her 
young cousin,although backward in showy 
‘Acoomplishinents, possdssed much more 
solid knowledge than herself, 

Sometimes Mr. Lacy, in talking to Jes- 
sie, drew trom her facts concerning her life 
in Scotland, and once he said— 

“Why, Ada, you must look to your 
laurels. 

‘‘Here’sa young scholar for you!’ and 
Ada's reseutinent was great. 

When the garden was being planted in 
the spring, Mr. Lacy was very busy direct 
ing the gardener, and selecting the 
needs. 

He said to J essio— 

“Would you like to have a bit of ground 
like Ada's?”’ 

“Oh, 80 inucn, indeed 4. would!” cried 
Jessie. 

“I don’t think there’s any room,” said 
Ada quickly. 

“Then never mind——”’ began Jessie. 

“Not rovin ? 

“Ell make room," 
Lady. 

Aud Ada dared say no more, but tollow- 
ed her father, who led the way to where her 
own garden was placed. 

Here he decided he could do without a 


announced Mr 


plot of ground similarin size to Ada’s, 
and divided froin it by seme laurel- | 
bushes, 


Jessie looked happier and more interest- 
ed than she had done since her ar-ival, and 
next day her uncle caine froin the town 
with two new sels of gardening-tools for 
the girls. 

Nothing pleased Ada. 

She was jealous that the tools were ex- 
actly alike. 

was vexed at Jessie having the same 
amount of seeds as herself,and of her being 
a very active, clever gardener. 

At last she received balin, getting the 
present from a lady near of some splendid 
poppy-plants—the tall Oriental ones. 

But she pever offered one Ww J essic. 

When the suinwer holidays came, and 
the governess had ieft for ber own hone, 
Jeasie jound her chief pleasure in her gur- 
den. 

Mra. was so wrapped in love for 
her own child, that she did not duubt ther: 
were exellent reasons for her dislike to 
Devaar @. 

Nhe took Ada out visiting, 
eontentedly amused herself. 


while Jessie 


One t summer's day the two cousins | 
rf garden, and a poor gipsy girl | 


were in 
earne in to beg. 

She ke to Jeusie, who told her—as she 
would have done in Sootland—to go two the 
house,and perhaps the cook would give ber 
nome food. 











F a you, lady,” sald the girl, grate- 
ully. 
And she passed on to wKere Ada was 
standing adwiring her scarlet poppies. 
“Them’s fine !"’ cried the gipsy warmly. 
Ada turned ap mary & and said— 
| “Whatdo you want here? You must go 
| away at once!" 
Phe lady said I might ask a bit of bread 
| at the house,” said thé poor girl. 
| Ada’s jealous temper was roused, and 
| she said loudly, for Jeasie to bear— 
| This is my house, not hers. We don’t 
| allow psies here.” 
| Jessie's face flushed, and hearing the 
| lunch-bell ring, she drew some pence trom 
her pocket, and approached the disappoint- 
| ed beggar. 

**I aim sorry it is not my house. 

“Ifit had been you should have had 
food. 

‘But take these pennies and go, poor 
irl!" 

. Ada went in to tell her mother, and Jes- 

sie followed eS 

Both thought the beggar had gone 
away. 

She lingered at the gate. 

Though the girl was thankful for Jessie’s 
help, she was very bungry, and angered 
at Ada‘s scorn. 

On the grass near lay a small reaping- 
hook, and quick as lightning the gipsy 
seized it, crept behind the laurels on to 
Ada's garden, and with one or two swift 
strokes cut down all the splendid pop- 
pies. 

Then she threw down the hook, and sped 
trom the place. 

Jessie saw that ber aunt was vexed, and 
as her uncle was not at home, luncheon 
ssed over unpleasantiy. 

Directly after luncheon 
rived. 

Jessie escaped to her own room, and pre- 
sently she heard voices in the garden, 
| where Ada and her mother bad taken the 
guests. 

“Yes, thank you,”’ said Ada to an elderly 
lady. 

‘Your poppies are blooming  beauti- 
fully. 

“Let me take you to see them.” 

They passed on, and Jessie sat down 
with a book, to try and charm away all the 
disagreeal leness of the morning. 
| Presently voices disturbed her again. 

“My dear Mrs. Lacy, what a trial for 
you! 

“Such a revengeful disposition—so differ- 
ent from Ada!” ‘ 

W hat could they be talking about ? 

Directly after,carriage-wheels announced 
the departure of the visitor. 

Then Jessie beard her aunt calling her, 
and went downstairs, looking so neat and 
cool and she presented a curious contrast to 
| the flushed lady and girl who awaited her 
' in the drawing-room. 

Mr. Lacy bad come in, and was stand- 
ing in trontof the fireplace, looking puz- 
zled. 

“What is this about the poppies, Jessie?" 
asked her uncle gravely. 

Anything nore innocent than Jessie’s 
astonished face and big blue eyes could not 
well be imagined. 

“What, uncle?” 

“Don’t add deceit to passion, Jessie!’’ 
cried her aunt irritavly. 

*You know quite well.” 

“And all—because—I—said—we—didn’t 
-like—gipsies !’’ sobbed Ada, with angry 
tears. 

“Aunt! Uncle! indeed Ido not know 
what you mean!’ exclaimed Jessie, so 
earnestly that Mr. acy could not disbe- 
lieve her. 

“The case is this, Jessie,” he said, si- 
lencing his daughter by raising his 
hand. 

“All the tall poppies in Ada’s garden 
have been cut down. 

‘You were the ouly person in the garden 
after Ada left. 

“The gardener and al! the servants were 
at dinner, 80 suspicion points to you.” 

Jessie turned pale, and clasped her 
hands, 

*You know,’ said Mrs, Lacy, **you were 
angry because Ada interfered with the 
beggar-girl you had told to go to the 
| house.” 
| Yes,” said Jessie slowiy, almost dream- 
| ily. 
| ‘> was angry with her.” 

“Then you admit it, Jessie?’’ cried her 
ane looking with something of pity at the 

rl. 
“You confess you cut down tne pop 

ies?’ 

“No, no! oh no!” cried Jessie. 

“IT mean I was angry that the poor girl 
could get no food. 

“In Scotland, uncle, we never turna 
hungry creature away, und 1 forgot I was 
not at home.” 

Mrs. Lacy looked unbelieving, Ada 
scornful, and Mr. Lacy—well, bis tuce look- 
ed thoroughly uncotntortable. 

“IT wish it was cleared up,’ he said. 

“T cant believe it of wy sister's 
ebild. 

“I believe your statement, Jessie, and 
shall make every eflort to clear up the mat- 
ter. 

*You can go to your room now.” 





visitors ar- 








to stndy with an engineer, and be will pass 
a week here on his way.”’ 

Beyond a few words of thanks, essie said 
nothing. 

She longed to see her brother, who was 
three years older than hersel!, but she was 
athaiwned that he should find her in dis 

race and under a cloud, although she 

new hersel! innocent. 

W ben, however, the tall lad appeared,she 
flung herseli into bis armins with « sense of 
protection. 

Hugh was soon apquainted by his uncle 
with the suspicions held by bis aunt and 
Ada, and after qnietiy answering that Jes- 


sie bad never told a falsehood, he set biim- | 


self to work te unravel the mystery. 

Jessie accompanied him fora walk, and 
they caine toa wild beath, where stood 3 
gipsy encainpmeut. 


“I wonder if your gipsy is here?” said 


Hugh. 

Jeaute blushed, but glanced amongst the 
throng, and saw the girf*who had been at 
her uncle’s house. 

She nodded to her, and held g penny up 
to call her to her. 

The girl darted forward, then suddenly 
stopped. 

“Why doesn’t she come?" said Jes- 
sie. 

Hugh's only reply was.to hold out a sil- 
ver sixpence, which sparkled in the sun, 
and proved irresistible. 

Forward bounded the girl, pushing aside 
the smaller children, and Jessie s:nilingly 
handed her the penny. 

Then she listened in astonishment to her 
brother, who held the aes high, and 
said, taking hold of the girl's wrist— 

“This is tor you—all of it—if you will tell 
me the truth. 

“Why did you cut down the big red 
flowers ?"’ 

Down went the dark face, and the girl 
muttered— ;, 

“Let me 

ye | didn't” 

“Yes, you did. 

‘“‘Now, no one shall punish you if you tell 
the truth.” 

The girl was silent, 

Then Jessie pleaded. 

“Oh! do tell if you did it,—because—be- 
cause they say it was I who cut the flow- 
ers {”’ 

“It warn’t, then. 

“You was good to ine, and I'll tell 

ou. 

“I took the hook and cut ‘em all down— 
ay, ivery one on ’eu.!”’ 

And a look of contrition lit up the dark 
eyes. -< 

Tears of thankfulness were in Jessie's 
eyes as she turned to her brother. 

“Look here,’’ he said to the girl, “this is 
the sixpeiuce I promised you. 

“Now,if you will come back to the house 
where we live, and tell the lady it was you 
cut the flowers, no one shall harin you, 
and I will give you another sixpence.”’ 

Alter some hesitation, the gipsy was per- 
suaded to accompany them. 

When they neared the gates Hugh told 
her to wait outside with his sister till he re- 
turned. 

Then he sought his uncle, aunt, and cou- 
sin,and found them,together with the lady, 
who had giveu the poppy-plants, having tea 
on the lawn. 

He first told his uncle,who rose,and with 
a look of pleasure ana relief accoinpanied 
him to the gate. 

Then they all walked back, and Mrs. 
Lacy stared with much astonishment at 
the gipsy 
“We have found the culprit,” said Mr. 
Lacy. 

“And now tell the lady what you did, 
and why.”’ 

“T cut down them big poppies,’ said the 
wirl doggedly, as if repeating a lesson; ‘tan’ 
I did it ’cos she’’—pointing to Ada— “turn- 
ed me away.”’ 

The first to speak was the visitor. 

‘Really ! how very strange! 

“And you were so sure, my dear, it was 
your cousin !"’ 

Ada’s face crimsoned, and she muttered 





| extraordinary 





something unintelligible. 
Mrs. Lacy looked helplessly from her 
husband to her niece, and murinured— 
“I'm sure I’m very surry—itisa most 
thing. | 
“What a bad girl that must be !"’ 


“Not altogether,” said Mr. Lacy 
quietly. 
“She has lacked all our advantages, and 


perhaps some of us in her case inight have 
been gga n't 

**Ada, ask ooo) put up a good reel 
of cake and bread and butter a the 

irl.” 

With this and her promised sixpence 
from Hugh the poor untrained girl went 
away content. 

Perhaps the sweet words Jessie said in 
thanking her as she left the gate helped to 
make ber step light as she sped back to the 
wild home of her people. 

In the main Ada was the better for this 


| lesson. 


One pieading glance Jennie gaveat Ler | 


aunt and cousin, but 
only that they thought her guilty; then she 
ran to ber room, locked the door, and flung 
herself on ber bed. 

* * 2 « we # 


A woek without any alteration, 
and Jeasie looked pale and depressed, when 
| she was roused to a sence pleasure by 

her uncle telling ber that she might hope 
to see her brother Hugh nex: day. 

“is friends are sending nim to London 


their faces showed | 





When, some months later, Jessie was of- 
fered a home once more in Scotland, her 
cousin felt a pang of reprosch that she had 
so little valued her companion. 

She said one night to Jessie. 


“I shall have all those poppies dug up 
now. 
‘I can never bear to remember how I 


doubted you and made inmamma unkind to 
you.” 

Jessie looxed up gently. 

“Don’t say that. 

“Please give me a root to take with me to 
my dear Scotland, and leave the rest where 
they are, and when we beth look at tae 
beautiful flowers, let it remind us to watch 
ourselves, lest prejudice and suspicion 





—— 
 ——— 


should enter our hearts against any. 


y- 

“I quite forgive you.” 

“But you don’t love me—you can't!" 

a y tl" said 


a. 
Jessie blushed, and rose up beside ber 
cecusin. 

There was something 4so stran 
thought of love between thein. ate 
But there was a wistiulness inAda’s ¢ 
that surely never looked out from them 
before, and Jessie put herarm round her 
neck, and whispered shyly— 

“Ido believe Iam Capincine to; and 
porhage some day we shall meet ; n, 
and then, you see, we can 
other.”’ — love each 

Many changes happened in after 
ae bh If becam 

A erse € motherless ; 
when her father took her— a softehed, uct 
selfish —- visit Seotland, she found 
there a loving frend, and she was also 
shown in great triumph—a bed of Searlet 


poppies. 
——— 

How To PRopose.—A_ bright-eyed 
who is a skilful angler for hearts, thinkes 
young man, to be successful, should rro. 
pose after a very short acquaintance—take 
the girl by storin, as it were, while she is 

leased with a new beau, and before she 

as time to tire of hiin. 

Then follow the pro; osal up with vigor. 
ous courtship, lots of flowers and bon 
drives, theatres, parties, etc.,and if she con. 
sents, insist upon ashort engagement by 
all means. 

Another well-known blonde beauty, who 
has created sad havoc and. had much ex. 

rience in this line, says the only success. 

ul way to propose is when least ex- 
pected. 

Allow no time for consideration,and thea 
insist that the acceptance inust be now or 
never. 

She feels sure that is the only way that 
she will ever be captured; but she thinks 
very few men are bold enough to try that 
gaine. 

A handsome young widow, well known 
in society circles, who is not sc rich as she 
was, saysthat the only successful way to 
win her is to offer a tine house, borses and 
carriage, with plenty of money to keep 
them _ 

A dark-eyed girl, with a tangle of soft 
brown hair shading her brow, says: 

“If a lellow is desperately in love witha 
girl, and is persistent in his etlorts to win 

er, be is sure to gain his suit. 

‘“Widowers understand this point and 
kt.ow exact how to make love and propose, 
and you will observe they are always sue 
cessful.’’ 

She knows one case where a widower 
went in and hung up his hat, announcing 
his intention of remaining until he was ac 
cepted, and the girl had to marry him to 
get rid ot him. 

A widower beau makes her nervous 
about the result. 

One sweet, dreamy-eyed girl, who is 
just on the threshold of society, says: 

“Love making must be so sweet that she 
would wish her lover tobe a long time 
making the approaches, and she would not 
shorten the delight of an en ment; if 
they tire of each other it would be better 
before than after marriage. 

‘She is not particular as to his style, but 
be must be tall and handsome,and sing and 
dance well, and, above all, he must know 
bow to make love."’ 

This girl's name 
cret. 

One society belle, who has spent several 
seasons in the “field,” says she will gives 
man all thetime he wants to make up bis 
tnind to “begin the siege,’”” but when he 
does begin he must go straight through 
without showing the “‘white feather.”’ 

She detests “skirmishing ;"" itonly gets 
one wrought up in the “fray,’’ nothing 1s 
accomplished, and it requires ali one’s ner- 
vous force to endure a “campaign” of this 
nature, to say nothing of the mortification 
of several defeats. 

A handsome, youtbful looking matron, 
the mother of two charming daughters, 
sufficiently well endowed with this world’s 
goods, gives it as ber opinion that the young 
man siould, by all means, make his propo- 
sition first to the mother, produce his 
oe and bank account for inspection,then, 
f his personal appearance and good cow 
mon sense are also approved, be may be 
turned over to the youny lady. 

His intention baving veeu cieclared the 
love naking may . 

The daughter says: 

**‘Mamuna is all wrong. 

“l wouldn't marry a man that went 
around in that cold-blooded manner. 

“I don’t want anybody to examine my’ 
bank account before they make up the!r 
mind to tall in love with ine,and as to ped 
gree, our common grandmother, I an told, 
was a nonkey. 

“Tam tired of this kind of business, and 
if he doesn’t propose to ime because bes 
afraid of mamma, I'l]! pro tobim. — 

“Why shouldn't girls bave that priv’ 


must be kept ase- 


lege ?”” 
—— 3 
“WHAT’s that, Jobn; isthat the **7? 
couling ?”’ asked the sumuner betel p a. 
prietor of the porter. * Ys, Sir. I gues , 
is."" ‘Then burry up and put some wae 
on 


under the bulb of that thermometer 
porch; they’il be here pretty quick. ® 
we inust have it down to seventy-D¥¢, 
least.’’ 


na 
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Sins—I have been taking Hup Bitiers® 

in flainination of kidneys and bladder. os 
bas done for me what four do 


tailed to do. The effect of Hop Biter 
seeined like magic to me, L. CARTEL . 
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FOR SOMEBODY'S SAKE. 





Brg... 





as o'er life’s mountains and vales 

Our pilgrimage journey we take, 

We add to our troubles and care, 

And heavier burdens we bear, 
For somebody *s sake. 


Though deeply we're wounded by grief, 

Though the heart may continue to ache, 

OurSerrows we keep out of sight, 

Ané our faces are smiling and bright 
For somebody *s sake, 


We labor and toll all the day, 

And many a sacrifice make, 

And at night may be weary aud worn 

With the trials we've cheerfully borne 
For someboudy’s sake. 


Though humble our dwelling may be, 
Though simple the food we partake, 
Our happiness may be assured, 
And poverty’s ills be endured 

For somebody's sake. 


What wondrous tasks we achieve ! 

What wonderfni deeds undertake ! 

And how sweet is the victory won, 

When all we've accomplished was done 
For somebody's sake. 


The struggie that's only for self 
No Joy among angels may wake, 
But the brightest of crowns will be given 
To those who have suffered and striven 
For somebody’s sake. 
eee - 


DREAMS. 





}/ HAT isa dream? Is it a temporary 
frolic of the brain, which, relessed 
from the guidance of reason, relaxes from 
rules and laws and indulges ina little in- 
coherent amusement of its own, as the 
chairs and tables are said to do when the 
family have gone to bed and the house is 
still? Does it originate and invent its fan- 
tastic images, or are they merely the shad- 
ows and echoes of past events? Is it a psy- 
chological influence or a Spiritual one, ora 
blending of both? There certainly have 
been dreams that foretold events which 
caine true, and how then did the sleeper 
get his premonitory knowledge? Bottles 
of hot water placed to the teet will produce 
certain impressions and dreams of a vague 
and unsatisfactory nature. 

Ice applied to the temples will give happy 
dreams, in which rare colors appear before 
the dreamer’s eyes. But these are effects 
caused by the bodily sensations, and are 
communicated to the brain by nerves and 
not by occult intelligence. 

A French writer is quoted as say{ng that 
to dream gloriously we must act gloriously 
while we are awake, and to bring down 
angels to converse with us in our sleep we 
must labor in the cause of virtue duringthe 
day. There can be no possible doubt that 


the same idea or train of ideas which pur- - 


sues us through the day follows us into the 
land of dreams, and runs up and down the 
ladder of sleep with a persistency which 
often is annoying and wearisome. Some- 
tines the idea that eluded us in the day 
comes tous atnight. Musicians have found 
alostchord in their dreains; mathemati- 
cians have decided abstruse calculations by 
the correet figures which their waking 
minds could not grasp, but which came to 
them clearly when they were sound asleep, 
and were with them when they awoke. 

Franklin bad several of his projects de- 
cided for him by dreains. Sir J. Herschel 
coinposed poetry in his sleep, which he 
committed to paper on awakening. Goethe 
say8 in his memiors: “The objects which 
had occupied my attention during the day 
often reappeared at night in connected 
dreams, In the morning I was accustomed 
to record my dreamson paper.’’ Coleridge 
coinposed his poem of the “Abyssinian 
Maid” in a dream, and it was said of Lord 
Jeffrey that, although he went to bed at 
night with events, plans, and dates all ina 
whirl in his head, during sleep “‘they crys- 
tallized around their proper centres.” 
_1t is considered among people ot educa- 
lon and refinement a vulgar habit to relate 
dreams or attach any importance to thern ; 
yet we are told of Lord Bacon that he him- 
self-records adreaim in which he saw his 
father’s house in the country plastered all 
Overewith black imortar,and he had no 
doubt on awaking that he should hear bad 
tidings. It actually proved true, as his 
father died on the very nighton which he 
dreamed. 

When Postmaster Jewell was 
awoke from a sleep and in: 


dying he 
juired if any 
g Was wrong in the fainily of 
9 9 brother lw eS 2 
. n there was not, when he remarked 
“Very strange!” and added that he had 
dreained there was. His Lrother-in-law 
had just died, but the fainily deemed it best 
to keep the news from hii, fearing fatal 
results, 
In the old Bible days young men saw 
Visions and old men dreamed dreains, and 


Great importance was attached to them, as 


the history of Joseph shows. The Egyp- 
tians and Babylonians governed their lives 
by dreams, as the Chinese do to-day. 

Ignorant people fortify themselves with 

what is called a dream.-book. By reading 
it for an interpretation we find that to dream 
of snakes denotes an enemy ; to dream of 
money denotes good luck ; to dream of a 
looking-glass, treason ; to dream of receiv- 
ing letters isa good omen; to dream of 
pearis, poverty and misery ; to dream of 
peanuts, you will be poor,contented, hearty, 
and happy ; to dream of a wedding tsasigu 
of a funeral, and to dream of a funeral you 
wil! go toa wedding. It is believed that 
certain days and conditions will regulate 
the quality of the dream. 
* Fortune, marriage, ard death are the 
events which the dreamer is always en. 
deavoring to interpret. The first two be- 
long naturally to those who are beginning 
life. Gamblers think a great deal of their 
dreams in regard to cards, but as it is hard 
to control those errntic messengers, a cises 
of peopie called fortune-tellers do the dream- 
ing for a consideration, and predict luck. 

The queen of neurts is considered favor- 
able to marriage and ricbes. To dreain of 
this card is great good luck. The jack of 
spades is an illomen. "There are conditions 
attached to the objects dreamed of. 

Ifa young man dreams of marrying a 
pretty girl he will be sure to marry a sim- 
pleton ; and ifa gir) dreams she ‘has ‘a nice- 
looking lover, it is a sure sign she will take 
up with a putty-head. 

There is this peculiarity of dreams : they 
all stop just short of fulfilment. If we 
dream of a banquet we awake just as we 
raise the viands to our lips. We dream of 
thirst but not of quenching it. We ‘dream 
oft flying, and just as we launch out and are 
about to enjoy the delightful sensation of 
floating in space we awake with a bumped 
bead from having come in contact with the 


floor. 
———-—{>- a —— 


Brains of Gold. 


What men want is not talent—it is pur- 

Study the past, if you would divine the 
future. 

To rule one’s anger is well; to prevent it 
is better. 

Nothing good is ever effected without 
perseverance. 

We are never so good as when we pos- 
sess a joyful heart. 

We can do more good by being good than 
in any other way. 

Trust that man in nothing who has not a 
conscience in everything. 

Prove yourself grateful. A grateful heart 
can never be a wicked heart, 

In order to enjoy the present, it is neces- 
sary to be intent on the present. 

Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave 
others to talk of you as they please, 

Learn how to help yourselt, and take 
care of yourself as much as possible, a 

Disparage and depreciate no one; an in- 
sect has feeling and an atom of a shadow, . 

However things may seem, no evil thing.| 
is a success, and no good thing Isa fallure. 

If you would learn selt-mastery, begin 
by ylelding yourself to the One Great Master. 

Every part of the soul, if it comes to any 
largeness of strength, goes through discipline, 

Bow to destiny. One of these days des- 
tiny may be polite enough to return the compliment. 

The man who steps out of his way to in- 
jure Snother, deserves, and will surety meet, with 
reprisal. 

Do you wish that work should never 
weary you? Think thet you are giving pleasure to 
another, 

A sure means of overcoming a dislike 
which we entertain for any one is to do him a little 
kiudness every day. 

A good conscience isthe palace of Christ; 
the temple of the Holy Ghost; the paradise of de- 
light; the standing Sabbath of the saints, 

Such is the encouragement given to flat- 
tery, in the present times, thatit is made to sit in 
the parlor, while honesty 1s turned out of doors. 

You never read God’s word to profit but 








| as itteaches you to pray while you read. Youge no- 





wherein a spirit of safety but as you go in a spirit of 
| prayer. 
Religion 1s a necessary, an indispensable 
ele;nent inany great humancharacter. There is no 
| living without It. Itis the tle that connects man 
with his Creator, and holds him to His Throne, 
lanted 
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| ples of Love Divine 
our enemies, the gospel would be 
against all adversities, and maintain for us a perpet- 
ual communion with God. 


The stimulating power and comfort of 
! sympathy none can express save he who has realized 
it. It has apower like the magnet, unseen but po- 
tent, which draws to itself the wanderjug, scattered 
{ particles that exist aroand it. 
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Femininities. 
The egotism of woman is always ‘for 


twe 


Love decreases when it ceases to in- 


The Princess Beatrice of England is 
troubled with rheumatism. 


After the nuptial knot is tied, many find 
that it is not what they expected. 


Bob Burdette saysthat his invalid wite 
mai aee eBtan, That's right; blame it to your 
w . 


Ex-Empress Eugenie is reported to be 
rapidly breaking down from dyspepsia aud depres- 
sion. 

Btatistics show that French women live, 
on ae average, thirteen years longer than French 
men. 

A wife thought she was smart in captur- 
—~ eer hasband's latch-key, and he stayed out ail 
a 


In a sccial game of cards it is estimated 
that a woman asks ‘‘What*s trumpe?’’ seventeen | 
times a minute. 


It transpires that Mme. Janauschek’s 
name translated from the Bohemian Into pure Angio- 
Saxon, is Johnson. 


The Princess of Wales has disgusted the 
London milliners by setting the fashion for bonnets 
of very plain make. 

New York women “‘stitch,stitch’’ on ma- 
chine-made shirts for four cents each, and get Jrom 
twelve to fifteen cents for those made nearty all by 
hand. 


“Dear lady, please help an unfortunate 
man. Iain’t had no work at my trade since last 
winter.'* **Poor man! What le your trade?*’ ‘‘Shov- 
elin* snow, mum.’’ 


Senator Chandler's widow has given 
$1000 to establish a scholarship in the Chicago Wo- 
man‘s Medical College for the benefit of womeu who 
intend to become missionaries. 


The Boston girls who got lost in the 
woods in the White Moutains the other day did not 
cry **Help!’* but, ‘*Three ladies in this direction are 
in urgent need of assistance.’ 


A New York merchant offered his wite 
$5,000 not to bleach her hair. She bieached, and now 
regrets that she did not accept his offer, since the 
bleached tresses are out of style. 


The smell of fresh paint in a room may 
be effectually gotten rid of by placing therein a pail of 
water in which a few onions have been sliced. To 
take away the smell of the onions burn the house 
down. 


An English paper says: Of the 259,547 
owners of land set duwn in the New Doomsday Book, 
no less than 37,806 are women. Thus, one land-owner 
in seven is excinded from any voice in the govern- 
ment of the country. 


‘There are two things,’’ remarked a 
shrewd old lady, *‘which, no matter how you look, 
the world will never dispute you on. One is put- 
ting your age up “igh, and the other is setsing your 
capacity down low.’’ 

A Montana woman sued for divorce be- 
cause her husband kissed the servant girl. ‘‘You 
waut this man punished?’’ asked the Judge. ‘*I do,'’ 
said she. ‘Then,’ sald the judge, ‘‘I shall not di- 
vorce you from hiin.** 


A celebrated circus manager is on the 
hunt for a new curtosity for his show. He is seeking 
to find a young married man whose wife can cook as 
well as his mother did. Twenty-six States have been 
explored thas far without success. 


The Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society of the West is to send a petition to the Queen 
oMEngiand and Empress of India, petitioning her 
to abolish child marriage in India. The petitions 
will have many thousand signatures. 


When it.conquers, it is commonly in the 
dark; by treachery and undermining, by calumny 
and detraction. Envy is no less foolish than detest- 
able; it isa vice which they say keeps no holiday, but 
is always in the wheel, and working upon its own 
disquiet. 


Susan B. Anthony says that there are 
one thousand women practicing medicine in Eng- 
land, and that, so faras she has been able to learn, 
**they kill’as large a proportion of their patients, and 
receive as exorbitant fees for so doing, as male prac- 
titioners,’’ . 


A young lady in Cleveland was shot 
some three or four weeks ago, the bullet lodging in 
her head, She rapidly improved, and not only goes 
about the house but goes shopping, to the great fear 
of her physician, who declares that she is not yet out 
of danger, 


Poots’ wife remarked to him, as they 
started out the other night to take supper with the 
Browns, that she expected Mrs, B would have a 
stauning coiffure, ‘‘Well, I'm sure I hope so,*' 
grumbled Poots, ‘‘Ihaven’thad anythiug good to | 
eat since the isst time we were at mother's.'’ 


While thirty couples were spooning on | 
the porch of a Long Branch hotel the other nigtit, 
some wicked wretch stuck his head around the cor- | 
ner and shouted: ‘‘Look out! Here comes your 
heshand!'* Immediately twenty women uttered 
suppressed shrieks, and, arising, hastily fled to their 
rooms. . 


A gentleman who observed Johnnie care- | 
fully taking the census of a company assembled in | 
the parior awaiting « eall for supper, exclaimed 
‘*What is the matter, Johnnie?’ ‘“Why,*’ retur 
with a trowbied air, /*here’s 1 nM 
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Among the curiosities tak« 

coutaining &@ iock 
of Queen Elizabeth’s hair when fourteen years of 
age, that period of life when Blanche Perry described 
her as ‘‘ny lovely young mistress.’" The ring is tra- 
ditionally glorified by a pervading belief thatdt was 
presented to Elizabeth by Sir Thomas Seymour, her 
earliest lover, who had in her youth so many oppor- 
tanities of **beseeching the golden honors of her 
queenly hair.** 
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News Notes. 


Sponge is woven into cloth in France. 

Dwarfs die of premature old age, giants of 
exhaustion. 

Colored popcorn killed a Cleveland boy 
the other day. 

Whale meat is said to be most nutritious 
and palatabie. 

It is estimated that the peanut crop will 
be worth §2, 000, 090. 

Westchester county, N. Y., produces 
100, 000, 000 pickles yearly. 

Athens has had horse cars for five months, 
and the first line is making money. 

An Ohio woman, 82 years old, has sued 
a boy 18 years old for breach of promise. 

Japan has 497,836 more males than te- 
males. A chance for some of our superfiaity. 

A brisk rubbing with sand-paper will, it 
is stated, restore yellowish knife and fork haudies. 

It is said that the income of Senator Jo- 
seph E. Brown, of Georgia, ts one thousand dollars a 
day. 

A man at Canton, Conn., is reported to 
possess a cat that is fond of cucumbers and pota- 


Chicago hasa crank whose insanity takes 
the educational form of a street lecture on pronunci- 
ation. 

A Chester man, when the folks came 
home, said he had been using tablecloths for vel 
sheets. 


An eftort to compel the French railroads 


to use cars built on the American plan has been «a 
failure. 


When Henry Ward Beecher was at 
Grand Porks, Dak., he was invited to umpite a Base - 
ball mateh. 

Eels are a favorite food in Berlin, where, 


it is estimated, no less than 500 tons of them are an- 
nually eaten. 

Every Massachusetts citizen who sets out 
four trees by the highway is allowed §1 abatement of 
his highway tax. 

The biggest divorce crop yet heard o/ 
was raised last year by Cuyahoga county, Ohio. The 
suits nuinbered 340, 

The value of the poultry consumed in the 
Uuited States annually ts estimated. at $300,000, 000, of 
$6 to each inhabitant. 

A Chinese doctor at Pheenix, Arizona 
Territory, was fined $100 because his diploma turned 
out to be only a laundry list. 


Because his girl went back on him, 1 
North Caroliaa man named Comfort committed sui- 
cide by swallowing a paper of pins, 


A Preachers’ Convention ‘was recently 
held at Creston, la,, at which each attendant was 
presented with a brood of five chickens. 


King Humbert, of Italy, wanted to in- 
sure his life for $000,000, but the Italian companies 
refused him, because crowned heads are bad risks, 


Williamson county, Tennessee, produces, 
among other big things, tomatoes measuring six- 
teen inches in circumference, and weighing over two 
pounds, 

Wong Chin Foo, editor of the Chinese 
American, in New York, wants somebody to ad- 
vance him $10,000 to establish a Chinese theatre in 
that city. 

Mr. Garret, a Georgian, was recently 
struck by lightning, but was not hurt, the electricity 
merely taking all the hair from his head, which was 
left perfectly bald, 

A half or three-quarters of an hour, says 
a London paper, Is the longest time a growing child 
should be kept at one task, or even at the same de- 
scription of work. 

When the Rev. Robert Collyer preached 
at Ilkley, Eng., recently, he was able to point tothe 
churchyard gates as the work of his own hands when 
he was a toller at the forge. 


An artificial hill, which can be set up 
anywhere, la the device of a Bostonian for providing 
coasting for the boys all the year round, It has 


greased grooves for the ruuners, 


It 1s an error to suppose that Neapolitans 
and Sicilians eat next to nothing but macaroni. Not 
a fifth of the population of Naples tastes it save on 
Sunday. It is tou cootly. Indian mealls the stapl 
food, 


A hen in Warren county, O., has hatched 
fourteen eggs into foufteen little black snakes. She 
seems to love her horrible brood, and they obey her 
warning ‘‘clucks’’ by squirming under her shelterin, 
wings. 


The Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon has 
signified his willingness to allow the remains ot 
Shakspeare lo be exhumed, The object is to com- 
pare the skull of the poet with the bust and portraits 
of him. 

A steamboat made almost entirely ot pa 
per Is about to be lainched on the Ohio River. It is 


about twenty feetin length, and can carry several! 
tons. The sheathing is of solid paper three-eighth< 
of an iach thick. 


A Kearney, Neb., physician is said to 


have worked up «large practice, in his mind, 
} ngas *tothechurch he attend: 
1 P wi 
eyes 
‘ ais nue 
encinsion that 
the ¢ ie we nad kindred peo; 
so different from that of Europeaygs that they are not 


capable of the suffering ef more highly organized 
racea, 
ie 
TREAT Promptly Cramps, DiaRRucca, 
Asiatic Cholera, and all Bowe! Affections, with Dr. 
Jayne's Carminative Balsam, and you will obtain 
speed yfrelief, and promote a certain cure, 
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Due Young F oths. 


THE BUNCH OF POPPIES. 


BY PIPKIN. 


T had been noticed from the first that 
the cousins did not agree weli  to- 


gether. 

Ada Lacy had been over-indnlged, a« 

only children sometimes are. 

had a self-confident disposition, which 
wan fostered by the adwiration with which 
her proficiency in acoonplishinents and 
general conduct was regarded by her pur- 
onta. 

Mrengel enough, too, the neighbors 
wae Vv ed the Lacy were one of thein 
elderly or single e, and there was no 
large deanity of healti y boys and giris with- 
in such distance as to enable their society 
to be obtained. 

When Ada was thirteen, an aunt and un- 
cle who had been living in Scotland died, 
and « letter arrived from a Scottish frien | 
to say that their two ohildren, Hugh and 
Jessie, were ieftin circumstances which 
necessitated soine kindly effort on the part 
of relatives. 

The father’s brother was prepared to 
educate Hugh Graham,if Mr. Lacy—whose 
sister had been Mra. Graham—would give 
Jensie a hoine. 

But this bop was by no means 
warinly pou! nd » Oxoept by Mr. Lacy hiin- 
self. 

Ada pouted on hearing of it, and Mrs, 
Lacy, seeing her dissatisfaction, asked her 
husband, “Could you not send her to 
achoo! ?"’ 

“No,” said Mr. Lacy firmly; “I cannot 
afford the extra expense, evenif I thought 
well of it. 

“Ada's education is most cxpensive, and 
by having my niece here, the governess to 
whoin I pay soj large asalary can casily 
teach both the girls.’ 

Ada felt an angry, jealous pans. 

She persuaded herself that this intruder 
would cause a diminution of her own ad- 
vantages, and instead of deterinining totry 
and like her consin, harbored non. bat un- 
kind thoughts of her. 

When the tall black-robed girl arrived at 
the pleasant country house, aiter a four 
1uiles’ drive in the frosty air, she looked in 
vain torthe young face she had hoped 
would greet her. 

And not until she was summoned by 
her father did Ada come down to see her 


uest. 

Jeesie Graham, like many another Scot- 
ish girl, was reserved in manner, 

Sorely as sho missed the tenderness she 
had so lately lost, outwardly she was ever 
quiet and undemonstrative. 

This disappointed Ada, as she could not | 
blame ber jor in any way encroaching on 
her rights, nor had she any opportunity of 
checking overtures of affection. 

With the governess Jessie was a favor- 
ite. 
Ada’s vexation increased to find that her 
young cousin,although backward in showy 
‘acooplishinents, posséssed much more 
solid Soper than herself. 

Sometimes Mr. Lacy, in talking to Jes- 
sie, drew from her facts concerning her life 
in Scotland, and once he said— 

“Why, Ada, you must loox to your 
laurels. 

“‘Here'sa young scholar for you!” and 
Ada's reseutinent was great. 

When the garden was being planted in 
the spring, Mr. Lacy was very busy direct 
ing the yardener, and selecting the 


8. 

He said to Jessio— 

“Would a like to have a bit of ground 
like Ada’s?”’ 

“Oh, 80 Inucn, indeed 4. would!’ cried 
Jessie. 

“I don’t think there’s any room,” said 
Ada quickly. 

“Then never mind——”’ began Jessie. 

“Not rooin ? 

“['ll make room,’’ announced Mr 
Lady. 

And Ada dared say no more, but tollow- | 
ed her father, who led the way to where her 
own garden was placed. 

Here he decided he could do without a 
plot of ground similarin size to Ada’s, 
and divided from it by some laurel- 
bushes. 

Jessie looked happier and more interest- 
ed than she bad done since her ar-ival, and | 
next day her uncle caine fromm the town 
with two new sets of gardening-tools for | 
the giris. 

Nothing pleased Ada. 

She was jealous that the tools were ex- 
actly alike. 

was vexed at Jessie having the samo 
amount of seeds as herself,and of her being 
a very active, clever gardener. 

At lust she received bali, getting the 
present from a lady near of soine splendid 
poppy-plants—the tall Oriental ones. 

But she never offered one Ww Jessie. 

When the suinmer boliduys came, and 
the governess had jieft for ber own hone, 
Jeasie found her chief pleasure in her gur- 
den. 

Mrs. Lacy was so wrapped in love for 
her own child, that she did not duubt ther 

were exeelient reasons for her dislike to 
J mM. 

Nhe took Ads out visiting, while Jessie 
econtentediy amused herself. 

One summer's day the (wo cousins 
were in ir garden, and a poor gipsy girl 
eame in w beg. 

She ke to Jessie, who told her—as she 
would have done in Scotland—to to the 
house,and perhaps the cook would give her 
some food. 
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THE SATURDAY 





P ae you, lady,” aald the girl, grate 
ully. 

And she passed on to wKere Ada was 
standing ad wiring her scarlet poppies. 

‘*Them’s fine !"’ cried the gipsy warmly. 

Ada turned baughtily, and said— 

“What do you want here? You must go 
away at once!" 

“The lady said I might ask a bit of bread 
at the house,”’ said thé poor girl. 

Ada’'s jealous temper wus roused, and 
she said loudly, for Jessie to heur— 

“This is my house, not hers. We don't 
allow psies here.”’ 

Jessie's face flushed, and hearing the 
lunch-bell ring, she drew some pence from 
her pocket, and approached the disappoint- 
ed beggar. 

**T ui sorry ii is not my house. 

“If it bad been you should have had 
food. 

“But take these pennies and go, poor 
ir 9°° 

. Ada went in to tell her mother, and Jes- 

sie followed eer. 

Both thought the beggar had gone 
away. 

She lingered at the gate. ' 

Though the girl was thankful for Jessie’s 
help, she was very bupgry, and angered 
at Ada‘s scorn. 

On the grass near lay a small reaping- 
hook, and quick as lightning the wipsy 
seized it, crept behind the laurels on to 
Ada's garden, and with one or two swift 
strokes cut down all the splendid pop- 
pies. 

Then she threw down the hook, and sped 
trom the place. 

Jessie saw that her aunt was vexed, and 
as her uncle was not at home, luncheon 

ssed over unpleasantly. 

Directly after luncheon visitors ar- 
rived. 

Jessie escaped to her own room, and Ss 
sently she heard voices in the garden, 
where Ada and her mother bad taken the 
guests. 

“Yes, thank you,” said Ada to an elderly 
lady. 

“Your poppies are blooming  beauti- 
fully. 

«Let me take you to see them.” 

They passed on, and Jessie sat down 
with a book, to try and charm away all the 
disagreeal leness of the inorning. 

Presently voices disturbed her again. 

“My dear Mrs. Lacy, what a trial for 
you! 

“Such a revengeful disposition—so differ- 
ent from Ada!” ; 

W hat could they be talking about ? 

Directly after,carriage-wheels announced 
the departure of the visitor, 

Then Jegsie beard her aunt calling her, 
and went downstairs, looking so neat and 
cool and she presented a curious contrast to 
the flushed lady and girl who awaited her 
in the drawing-room. 

Mr. Lacy had come in, and was stand- 
ing in trontof the fireplace, looking puz- 
zled. 

“W hat is this about the poppies, Jessie ?’’ 
asked her uncle gravely. 

Anything more innocent than Jessie’s 
astonished face and big blue eyes ovuld not 
welt be imagined. 

“What, uncle?” 

“Don’t add dece!t to passion, Jessie!” 
cried her aunt irritably. 

*You know quite well.” 

“And all—because—I—said—we—didn’t 
-like—gipsies!’’ sobbed Ada, with angry 
tears. 

“Aunt! Uncle! indeed Ido not know 
what you mean!’ exclaimed Jessie, so 
earnestly that Mr. wacy could not disbe- 
lieve her. 

“The case is this, Jessie,’ he said, si- 
lencing his daughter by raising his 
hand. 

“All the tall poppies in Ada’s garden 
have been cut down. 

‘You were the only person in the garden 
after Ada left. 

“The gardener and all the servants were 
at dinner, 80 suspicion points to you.” 

Jessie turned pale, and clasped her 
hands. 

“You know,” said Mrs. Lacy, **you were 
angry because Ada interfered with the 
beggar-girl you had told to go to the 
house.”’ 

““Yos,” said Jessie slowiy, almost dreamn- 
ily. 

M1 was angry with her.”’ 

“Then you admit it, Jessie?”’ cried hor 
aunt, looking with something of pity at the 

rl 


“You confess you cut down tne pop- 

ies ” 

“No, no! oh no!”’ cried Jessie. 

“I mean I was angry that the poor girl 
could get no food. 

“In Scotland, uncle, we never turna 
hungry creature away, und I forgot I was 
not at home.” 

Mrs. Lacy looked unbelieving, Ada 
scornful, and Mr. Lacy—well, bis fuce look- 
ed thoroughly uncoinftortable. 

“I wish it was cleured up,’’ he said. 

“T can't believe it of my aister’s 
child. 

“I believe your statement, Jeusie, and 
shall make every effort to clear up the mat- 
ter. 


*You can go to your room now.’”’ 

One pieading glance Jennie gaveat Ler 
aunt and co sin, but their faces showed 
miy that they thought ber guilty; then she 
ran to ber room, locked the door, and flung 

| herself on ber bed. 
* & 7 ce J * 


| A week passed without any alteration, 
| and Jeasie looked pale and deprssued, when 
| she was roused to a sense of plesaure by 
| her uncle telling ber that she might hope 
see ber brother Hugh next day. 
“Mis friends are sending nim to London 


ce 


EVENING POST. 





to stndy with an engineer, and be will pass 
a week here on his way.” 

Be d a few words of thanks, essie said 
nothing. 

She fonged to see her brother, who was 
three years older than hersei!, but she was 
ashamed that he should find her in dis- 

race and under a cloud, although she 
now herselt innocent. 

W hen, however, the tall lad appeared,she 
flung herseli into bis arins with « sense of 
protection. 

Hugh was soon apquainted by his uncle 
with the suspicions beld by bis aunt and 
Ada, and after qnietly answering that Jes- 
sie bad never told a falsehvod, he set biw- 
self to work t» unravel the inystery. 

Jesnie accompanied him fora walk, and 
they caine toa wild heath, where stood a 
gipsy encainpinent. 


Hugh. 

Jeaste blushed, but glanced amongst the 
throng, and saw the yirf@who had been at 
her uncle’s house. 

She nodded to her, and held a penny up 
to call her to her. 

The girl darted forward, then suddenly 
stopped. 

“Why doesn’t she come?” said Jes- 
sie. 

Hugh’s only reply was to hold out a sil- 
ver sixpence, which sparkled in the sun, 
and proved irresistible. 

Forward bounded the girl, pushing aside 
the sinaller children, and Jessie similingly 
handed her the penny. 

Then she listened in astonishment to her 
brother, who held the por agro high, and 
said, taking hold of the girl’s wrist— 

“This is tor you—all of it—if you will tell 
me the truth. 

“Why did you cut down the big red 
flowers ?"’ 

Down went the dark face, and the girl 
muttered— :' 

“Let me 

“y didn't” 

“Yes, you did. 

‘‘Now, no one shall punish you if you tell 
the truth.” 

The girl was silent, 

Then Jessie pleaded. 

“Oh! do tell if you did it,—because—be- 
cause they say it was I who cut the flow- 
ers !”’ 

“It warn’t, then. 

“You was good to ine, and I’ll tell 


ou. - 
. “T took the hook and cut ’em all down— 
ay, ivery one on ’eu.!”’ 

And a look of contrition lit up the dark 
eyes. 

Tears of thankfulness were in Jessie's 
eyes as she turned to her brother. 

“Look here,”’ be said to the girl, “this is 
the sixpeace I promised you. 

“Now,if you will come back to the house 
where we live, and tell the lady it was you 
cut the flowers, no one shall harin you, 
and I will give you another sixpence.”’ 

Alter some hesitation, the gipsy was per- 
suaded to accompany them. 

When they neared the gates Hugh told 
her to wait outside with his sister till he re- 
turned. 

Then he sought uncle, aunt, and cou- 
sin,and found theim,together with the lady, 
who had given the poppy-plants, having tea 
on the lawn. 

He first told his uncle,who rose,and with 
a look of pleasure ana relief accompanied 
him to the gate. 

Then they all walked back, and Mrs. 
Lacy stared with much astonishment at 
the gipey- 

“We have found the culprit,” said Mr. 
Lacy. 

“And now tell the lady what you did, 
and why.’”’ 

“T cut down them big poppies,’ said the 
girl doggedly, as it repeating a lesson; ‘‘an’ 
I did it ’cos she’’—pointing to Ada— “turn- 
ed me away.”’ 

The first to speak was the visitor. 

‘Really ! how very strange! 

“And you were so sure, my dear, it was 
your cousin !”’ 

Ada’s face crimsoned, and she muttered 
something unintelligible. 

Mrs. Lacy looked helplessly from her 
husband to her niece, and murinured— 

“I'm sure [’m very surry—itisa most 
extraordinary thing. 

“What a bad girl that must be !’’ 

“Not altogether,’ said Mr. Lacy 
quietiy. 

“She has lacked all our advantages, and 
,erhaps some of us in her case unight have 
been p age 4 foie 

**Ada, ask coo put up a rcel 
of cake and bread pe boller se" the 

irl.” 

With this and her promised sixpence 
from Hugh the poor untrained girl went 
away content. 

Perhaps the sweet words Jessie safd in 
thanking her as she left the gute helped to 
make her step light as she sped back to the 
wild home of ber people. 

In the main Ada was the better for this 
lcsson. 





When, some months later, Jessie was of- 
| fered ahome once more in Scotland, her 
| cousin felt a pang of reprosch that she had 


| 80 little valued her companion. 
She said one night to Jessie 
‘I shall have all those poppies ig . 
now . - . 
**] can never bear to remember how I 


4 
doubted you and made mamma _ unkiud to 


you.” 

Jeanie looked up gently. 

“Don’t say that. 

“Please give me a root to take with me to 
my dear Scotland, and leave the rest where 
they are, and when we beth look at tae 
beautiful flowers, let it remind us to watch 
ourselves, lest prejudice and suspicion 





“I wonder if your gipsy is here?” said 








i 
ca, 


should enter our hearts against any. 


y. 
“J quite forgive you.” 
“But you don’t love mie—you can't!’ maid 


Ada. 

Jessie blushed, and tose up beside her 
ccusin. : 

There was something so stran 
we et of love between thein. - ae 

But there was a wistfulness inAda’ 
that surely never looked out ot ‘tien 
before, and Jessie put her arm round her 
neck, and whispered shyly— 

“Ido believe Iam Saineing to; 
perhaps some day we shall ineet ; 
and then, you see, we can quite love each 
other.”’ 

Many changes happened in after 
years. 

Ada herself became motherless; ang 
when her father took her— a softehed un. 
selfish = visit Scotland, she found 
there a loving frend, and she was alao 
shown in great triumph—a bed of searig 


poppies. 
Se 

How TO PRopose.—A_ bright-eyed girl, 
who is a skilful angler for heurts, thinks, 
young man, to be successful, should fro 
pose after a very short acquaintance—taks 
the girl by storin, as it were, while she is 

leased with a new beau, and before she 
as time to tire of hii. 

Then follow the proposal up with vigor. 
ous courtship, lots of flowers xnd bon 
drives, theatres, parties, etc.,and if she cop. 
sents, insist upon a short engagement by 
all means. 

Another well-known blonde beauty,who 
has created sad havoc and. had much ex. 

rience in this line, says the only succes. 
ul way to propose is when least ex. 

pected. 

Allow no time for consideration,and thea 
insist that the acceptance inust be now or 
never. 

She feels sure that is the only way that 
she will ever be captured; but she thinks 
very few men are bold enough to try that 
gaine. 

A handsome young widow, well know 
in society circles, who is not ss rich as she 
was, saySthat the only successful way to 
win her is to offer a tine house, borses and 
carriage, with pienty of money to keep 
them -_ 

A dark-eyed girl, with a tangle of eof 
brown hair shading her brow, says: 

“If a fellow is desperately in love witha 
irl, and is persistent-in his eiforts to win 
er, he is sure to gain his suit. 
‘“‘Widowers understand this point and 

kt.ow exact how to make love and propose, 
and you will observe they ure «always sue 
cessful.’’ 

She knows one case where a widower 
went in and hung up his hat, announcing 
his intention of remaining until he was ace 
cepted, and the girl hud to marry him to 
get rid ot him. 

A widower beau makes her nervous 
about the result. 

One sweet, dreamy-eyed girl, who is 
just on the threshold of society, says: 

“Love making must be so sweet that she 
would wish her lover tobe a long time 
making the ys aire and she would not 
shorten the delight of an en ment; if 
they tire of each other it would be better 
before than after marriage. 

“She is not particular as to his style, but 
he must be tall and handsome,and sing and 
dance well, and, above all, he must know 
how to make love.”’ 

This girl’s name must be kept ase 
cret. 

One society belle, who has spent several 
seasons in the “field,’’ says she will gives 
man all thetime he wants to make up bis 
tnind to “begin the siege,” but when he 
does begin he must go straight through 
without showing the “white feather.” 

She detests “skiriishing ;"" itonly gets 
one wrought up in the “fray,” nothing is 
accomplished, and it requires ali one’s ner- 
vous force to endare a “campaign” of this 
nature, to say nothing of the mortification 
of several defeats. 

A handsome, youthful looking matron, 
the mother of two charining daughters, 
sufficiently well endowed with this world’s 
goods,gzives it as ber opinion that the young 
man should, by all means, make his propo 
sition first to the mother, produce his 
gree and bank account for inspection,thea, 
f his personal appearance and good col 
won sense are also approved, he may be 
turned over to the youny lady. 

His intention baving been declared the 
love naking may n. 

The daughter says: 

‘‘Mamuna is all wrong. 

“] wouldn't marry a man that west 
around in that cold-blooded manner. 

“I don’t want anybody to examine @Y’ 
bank account before they make up 
mind to fall in love with me,and as to 
gree, our coiminon grandmother, I aim 
was a inonkey. 

“Tam tired of this kind of business, and 
if he doesn’t propose to ine because be# 
afraid of mamma, I'}! propose to him. . 

“Why shouldn't girls have that prive 


lege ?’ 
prnes Be 
“WHAT’s that, John; is tha tha #98 
coming?” asked the summer beiel pe 


| prietor of the porter, “Yes, sir. | yuess . 
| is.” “Then hurry up and put some a 
ler the bulb of that thermometer on 
porch; they’il be here pretty guick. — 


we inust have it down to seventy-fV% 
least.’’ 
$2 <a 
Monrog, Mics., Sept. 25, on 
Sirs—I have been taking Hup Biter* It 
in fluinination of kidneys and bladder. 
bas doue for me what four 
tailed to do. The effect of Hop 3 
seemed like magic to me. 
Me W. L. CARTEL oe 
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as o'er life's mountalnsand vaies 
Uur pilgrimage Journey we take, 
We add to our troubles and care, 
And heavier burdens we bear, 

For somebody *s sake. 


Though deeply we're wounded by grief, 

Though the heart may continue to ache, 

OurSorrows we keep out of sight, 

And our faces are suniling and bright 
For somebody *s sake, 


We labor dnd toll all the day, 

And many a sacrifice make, 

And at night may be weary aud worn 

With the trials we've cheerfully borne 
For somebody’s sake. 


Though humble our dwelling may be, 
Though simple the food we partake, 
Our happiness may be assured, 
And poverty’s ilis be endured 

For somebody’s sake. 


What wondrous tasks we achieve ! 

What wonderfni deeds undertake ! 

And how sweet is the victory won, 

When all we've accomplished was done 
For somebody's sake. 


The struggle that's only for self 
No Joy among angels may wake, 
But the brightest of crowns will be given 
To those who have suffered and striven 
For somebody’s sake. 
a AI 


DREAMS. 





}/ HAT isadream? Is it a temporary 
frolic of the brain, which, released 
from the guidance of reason, relaxes from 
rules and laws and indulges ina little in- 
coherent amusement of its own, as the 
chairs and tables are said to do when the 
family have gone to bed and the house is 
still? Does it originate and invent its fan- 
tastic images, or are they merely the shad- 
ows and echoes of past events? Is it a psy- 
chological influence or a Spiritual one, ora 
blending of both? There certainly have 
been dreams that foretold events which 
caine true, and how then did the sleeper 
get his premonitory knowledge? Bottles 
of hot water placed to the teet will produce 
certain impressions and dreams of a vague 
and unsatisfactory nature. 

Ice applied to the tetnples will give happy 
dreams, in which rare colors appear before 
the dreamer’s eyes. But these are effects 
caused by the budily sensations, and are 
communicated to the brain by nerves and 
not by occult intelligence. 

A French writer is quoted as say{ng that 
to dream gloriously we must act gloriously 
while we are awake, and to bring down 
angels to converse with us in our sleep we 
must labor in the cause of virtue duringthe 
day. There can be no possible doubt that 


the same idea or train of ideas which pur- - 


sues us through the day follows us into the 
land of dreams, and runs up and down the 
ladder of sleep with a persistency which 
often is annoying and wearisome. Some- 
tines the idea that eluded us in the day 
comes tous atnight. Musicians have found 
alostechord in their dreams; mathemati- 
cians have decided abstruse calculations by 
the correct figures which their waking 
ininds could not grasp, but which caime to 
them clearly when they were sound asleep, 
and were with them when they awoke. 
Franklin had several of his projects de- 

cided for him by dreams. Sir J. Herschel 
coinposed poetry in his sleep, which he 
committed to paper on awakening. Goethe 
says in his memiors: “The objects which 
had occupied my attention during the day 
often reappeared at night in connected 
dreains, In the morning I was accustomed 
to record my dreamson paper.’’ Coleridge 
composed his poem of the ‘Abyssinian 
Maid” in a dream, and it was said of Lord 
Jeffrey that, although he went to bed at 
night with events, plans, and dates all ina 
Whirl in his head, during sleep “they crys- 
tallized around their proper centres.” 

_1t is considered among people ot educa- 
tion and refinement a vulgar habit to relate 
dreams or attach any importance to them ; 
yet we are told of Lord Bacon that he him- 
self records adreain in which he saw his 
father’s house in the country plastered all 
Over with black mortar, and he had no 
doubt on awaking that he should hear bad 
tidings. It actually proved true, as his 
father died on the very night on which he 
dreamed. 

When Postmaster Jewell was dying he 
woke from a aleep and 
Hing was wrong i 


a inquired if any 


in the family of—, tne 


ng nis brother-in-law'’s name 
id him there was not, when he remarked, 
Very Sstrange!’’ and added that he had 


dreained there was. His Lrother-in-law 





| living without It. 


; pies 


Ignorant people fortify themselves with 
what is called a dream-book. By reading 
it for an interpretation we find that to dream 
of snakes denotes an enemy ; to dream of 
money denotes good luck ; to dream of a 
looking-glass, treason ; to dream of receiv- 
ing letters isa good omen; to dream of 
pearls, poverty and iisery ; to dream of 
peanuts, you will be poor,contented, hearty, 
and happy ; to dream of a wedding isasigu 
of a funeral, and to dream of a funeral you 
wil! go toa wedding. It is beliewed tha: 
certain days and conditions will regulate 
the quality of the dream. 

Fortune, marriage, arid death are the 
events which the dreamer is always en. 
deavoring to interpret. The first two be- 
long naturally to those who are beginging 
life. Gamblers think a great deal of their 
dreams in regard to cards, but as it is hard 
to control those errntic messengers, s class 
of people called fortune-tellersdo the dream- 
ing for a consideration, and predict luck. 

The queen of neurts is considered favor- 
able to marriage and ricbes. To dreain of 
this card is great good luck. The jack of 
spades is an illomen. ‘There are conditions 
attached to the objects dreamed of. 

Ifa young man dreams of marrying 
pretty girl he will be sure to marry a sim- 
pleton ; and ifa gir) dreams she ‘thas a mice- 
looking lover, it is a sure sign she will take 
up with a putty-head. 

There is this peculiarity of dreams: they 
all stop just short of fulfilment. If we 
dream of a banquet we awake just as we 
raise the viands to our lips. We dream of 
thirst but not of quenching it. We ‘dream 
ot flying, and just as we launch out and are 
about to enjoy the delightful sensation of 
floating in space we awake with a bumped 
head from having come in contact with the 
floor. 
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(brains of old. 


What men want is not talent—it is pur- 
Study the past, if you would divine the 
future. 

To rule one’s anger is well; to prevent it 
is better, 

Nothing good is ever effected without 
perseverance, 

We are never so good as when we pos- 
sess a joyful heart. 

We can do more good by being good than 
in any other way. 

Trust that man in nothing who has not a 
conscience in everything. 

Prove yourself grateful. A grateful heart 
can never be a wicked heert, 

In order to enjoy the present, it is neces- 
sary to be intent on the present. 

Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave 
others to talk of you as they please. 

Learn how to help yourselt, and take 
care of yourself as much as possibile. ina 

Disparage and depreciate no one; an in- 
sect has feeling and an atom of a shadow, . 

However things may seem, no evil thing | 
is a success, and no good thing isa failure. 

If you would learn selt-mastery, begin 
by ylelding yourself to the One Great Master. 

Every part of the soul, if it comes to any 
largeness of strength, goes through discipline, 

Bow to destiny. One of these days des- 
tiny may be polite enough to return the compliment. 

The man who steps out of his way to in- 
jure &nother, deserves, and will surety meet, with 
reprisal. , 

Do you wish that work should never 
weary you? Think thet you are giving pleasure to 
another, 

A sure means of overcoming a dislike 
which we entertain for any one isto do him a little 
kindness every day. 

A good conscience is the palace of Christ; 
the temple of the Holy Ghost; the paradise of de- 
light; the standing Sabbath of the saints, 

Such is the encouragement given to flat- 
tery, in the present times, that it is made to sit in 
the parlor, while honesty ts turned out of doors. 

You never read God’s word to profit but 


as it teaches you to pray while you read. You go no- 
wherein a spirit of safety but as you go ina spirit of 





prayer. 
Religion 1s a necessary, an indispensable 
element inany great humancharacter. There is no 


Itis the tle that connects man 





with his Creator, and holds him to His Throne. 
I’ve seen some old broken bowls planted 


aud 1 


~ 


faise tothe migi princi 
in league with 


sur champion 


Were we not 
of Love Divine, and traitors, and 


‘ t 
our enemies, the gospel would be 


had just died, but the family deemed it best | against all adversities, and maintain for us « perpet- 


to keep the news from him, fearing fatal 
results, 


In the old Bible days young men saw ' 


Vinic 
mons and old men dreamed dreains, and 


ual communion with God. 


The stimulating power_and comfort of 
sympathy none can express save he who has realized 
it. It has a power like the magnet, unescen but po- 
tent, which draws to itself the wandering, scattered 


Great importance was attached to them, a6 i particles that exist aroend it. 








The egetism of woman is always for 


twe. 


Love decreases when it ceases to 


The Princess Beatrice of England is 
troubled with rheumatism. 

After the nuptial knot is tied, many find 
that it le not what they expected. 


Bob Burdette saysthat his invalid wite 
made him ali he is. That's right; blame it to your 


Ex-Empress Eugenie is reported to be 
— breaking down from dyspepsia and depres- 


Btatistics show that French women live, 
on ae average, thirteen years longer than French 
men, 

A wife thought she was smart in captur- 
=—_ eo all 
a 


In a social game of cards it is estimated 
that a woman asks ‘‘What*s trumpe?"’ seventeen 
times a minute. 

It transpires that Mme. Janauschek’s 
name translated from the Bohemian into pure Angio- 
Saxon, is Johnson. 


The Princess of Wales has disgusted the 
London milliners by setting the fashiow for bonnets 
of very plain make. 

New York women “‘stitch,stitch’’ on ma- 
chine-made shirts for four cents each, and get 
twelve to fifteen cents for those made nearly all by 
hand. 


“Dear lady, please help an unfortunate 
man. Iain’t had no work at my trade since last 
winter.’* **Poor man! What is your trade?" ‘‘Shov- 
elin*® snow, mum.** 

Senator Chandler's widow has given 
$1000 to establish a scholarship in the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Medical College for the benefit of women who 
intend to become missionaries. 


The Boston girls who got lost in the 
woods in the White Moutains the other day did not 
cry ‘‘Help!** but, **Three ladies in this direction are 
in argent need of assistance.’’ 


A New York merchant offered his wite 
$5,000 not to bleach her hair. She bieached, and now 
regrets that she did not accept his offer, since the 
bleached tresses are out of style. 


The smell of fresh paint in a room may. 
be effectually gotten rid of by placing therein a pall of 
water in which a few onions have been sliced. To 
take away the smell of the onions burn the house 
down. 


An English paper says: Of the 259,547 
owners of land set down in the New Doomsday Book, 
no less than 37,806 are women. Thas, one 
in seven ts excluded from any voice im the govern- 
ment of the country. 


‘There are two things,’’ remarked a 
shrewd old lady, **which, no matter how you look, 
the world will never dispute you on. One is put- 
ting your age up high, and the other is setsing your 
capacity down low.’’ 

A Montana woman sued for divorce be- 
cause her husband kissed the servant girl. ‘‘You 
waut this man punished?’’ asked the judge, ‘*! do,** 
said she. ‘Then,’’ said the judge, ‘‘I shall not di- 
vorce you from him.’’ 


Acelebrated circus manager is on the 
hunt for a new curtosity for his show. He is seeking 
to find a young married man whose wife can cook as 
well as his mother did. Twenty-six States have been 
explored thus far without success. 


The Woman's Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society of the West is to send a petition to the Queen 
oMEngland and Empress of India, petitioning her 
to abolish child marriage in India. The petitions 
will have many thousand signatures. 


When it.conquers, it is commonly in the 
dark; by treachery and undermining, by calumny 
and detraction. Envy is no less foolish than detest- 
able; it isa vice which they say keeps no holiday, but 
is always in the wheel, and working upon its. own 
disquiet. 


Susan B. Anthony says that there are 
one thousand women practicing medicine in Eng- 
land, and that, so faras she has been able to learn, 
**they kill’as large a proportion of their patients, and 
receive as exorbitant fees for so doing, as inale prac- 
titioners,’* 

A young lady in Cleveland was shot 
some three or four weeks ago, the bullet lodging in 
her head, She rapidly improved, and not only goes 
about the house but gocs shopping, to the great fear 
of her physician, who declares that she is not yet out 
of danger, 


Poots’ wife remarked to him, as they 
started out the other night to take supper with the 
Browns, that she expected Mrs, B would have a 
stunning coiffure. ‘‘Well, I'm sure I hope so,*’ 
grumbled Poots, ‘‘Ihaven'thad anything good to 
eat since the last time we were at mother’'s.'’ 


While thirty couples were spooning on 
the porch of a Long Branch hotel the other niglit, 
some wicked wretch stuck his head around the cor- 
ner and shouted: ‘‘Look out! Here comes your 
heshand!'* Immediately twenty women uttered 
suppressed shrieks, and, arising, hastily fled to their 
rooms. : 


A gentleman who observed Johnnie care 
fully taking the census of a company assembied in 
the parior awaiting a call for supper, exclaimed 


‘*What is the matter, Johnnie?’ ‘*“Why,’’ reterned 
he urchin, with a trowbled air, /*here’s nine 
wanting me, 2n4 mamma has gone and cx 
harters and hat l 
Among the curiosities taken by Joseph 
Ronaparte from Madrid was a ring containing a lock 
of Queen Elizabeth*s hair when fourteen years of 


age, that period of life when Blanche Perry described 
her as ‘*my lovely young mistrevs.’* The ring is tra- 


ditionaliy glorified by a pervading belief thatt was 
presented to Elizabeth by Sir Thomas Seymour, her | 


earliest lover, whe had in her youth so many oppor- 
tanities of **beseeching the golden honors of her 
queenly hair.** 





Sponge is woven into cloth in France, 

Dwarfs die of premature old age, giants of 
exhaustion. 

Colored popcorn killed a Cleveland boy 
the other day. 

Whale meat is said to be most nutritious 
and palatabie. 

It is estimated that the peanut crop will 
be worth §2, 000, 090, 

Westchester county, N. Y., produces 
100, 000,000 pickles yearly. 

Athens has had horse cars for five months, 
and the first line is making money. 

An Ohio woman, 32 years old, has sued 
a boy 18 years old for breach of promise. 

Japan has 497,836 more males than te- 
maics. A chance for some of our cuperfaity. 

A brisk rubbing with sand-paper will, it 
is stated, restore yellowish knife and fork hawdtes. 

It is said that the income of Senator Jo- 
seph E. Brown, of Georgia, ts one thousand dollars a 
day. 

A man at Canton, Conn., is reported to 
possess a cat that is fond of cucumbers and pcia- 


Chicago has a crank whose insanity takes 
the educational form of a street lectare on pronunci- 
ation. 

A Chesier man, when the folks came 
home, said he had been using tablecloths for be 
sheets, 

An eftort to compel the French railroads 


to use cars built on the American plan has been a 
failure. 


When Ilenry Ward Beecher was at 
Grand Porks, Dak., he was invited to umpife a base - 
bail mateh. 


Eels are a favorite food in Berlin, where, 
it is estimated, no less than 500 tons of them are an- 
nually eaten. 


Every Massachusetts citizen who sets out 
four trees by the highway is allowed $1 abatement of 
his highway tax. 


The biggest divorce crop yet heard o/ 
was raised last year by Cuyahoga county, Ohio, The 
suite nuinbered 340, 


The value of the poultry consumed in the 
Uuited States annually is estimated at $900,000, 000, oF 
$6 to each inhabitant. 


A Chinese doctor at Pheaenix, Arizona 
Territory, was fined $100 because his diploma turned 
out to be only a laund:y list. 


Because his girl went back on him, 1 
North Caroliaa man named Comfort committed sul- 
cide by swallowing @ paper of pins. 


A Preachers’ Convention ‘was recently 
held at Creston, Ia,, at which each attendant was 
presented with a brood of five chickens. 


King Humbert, of Italy, wanted to in- 
sure his life for $600,000, but the Itallan companies 
refused hlin, because crowned heads are bad risks, 


Williamson county, Tennessee, produces, 
among other big things, tomatoes measuring six- 
teen inches in circumference, and weighing over two 
pounds, 


Wong Chin Foo, editor of the Chinese 
American, in New York, wants somebody to ad- 
vance him $10,000 to establish a Chinese theatre in 
that city. 


Mr. Garret, «a Georgian, was recently 
struck by lightning, but was not hurt, the electricity 
merety taking all the hair from his head, which was 
left perfectly bald. 


A half or three-quarters of an hour, says 
a London paper, is the longest tine a growing child 
should be kept at one task, or even at the same de- 
scription of work. 


When the Rev. Robert Collyer preached 
at Iikley, Eng., recently, be was able to point tothe 
churchyard gates as the work of his own hands when 
he was a toller at the forge. 


An artificial hill, which can be set up 
anywhere, is the device of a Bostonian for providing 
coasting for the boys all the year round, It has 
greased grovves for the ruuntrs, 


It 1s an error to suppose that Neapolitans 
and Sicilians eat next to nothing but macaroni, Not 
a fifth of the population of Naples tastes it save on 
Sunday. Itistoo coctly. Indian mealis the stapic 
food, 


A hen in Warren county, O., has hatched 
fourteen eggs into foufteen little black snakes, She 
seems to love her horrible brood, and they obey her 
warning ‘‘clucks’’ by squirming under her shelterin, 
wings. 


The Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon has 
signified his willingness to allow the remains «1 
Shakspeare to be exhumed. The object is to com- 
pare the skull of the poet with the bust and portraits 
of him. 

A steamboat made almost entirely of pa 
per is about to be launched on the Ohlo River. It is 


about twenty fectin length, and can carry several 
tons. The sheathing is of solid paper three-eighths 
of an inch thick. 

A Kearney Neb., physician is said to 
have worked up a large practice, in his mind, by 
hiring a sma vy wo me tothe church he attends 

rT and ha " t, for which s 
esse 
‘ a ~~ 
the oncinsion that 
is system of the Chinese aad kindred peop 
so different from that of Europeags that they are not 


capable of the suffering eof mere highly 
races. 


organised 
ee 


TREAT PROMPTLY Cramps, DIARRHG&A. 
Asiatic Cholera, and all Bowel Affections, with Dr. 
Jayne's Carminative Baleam, and you will obtain 


| speedyfrelief, and promote a certain cure, 
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Facetie. 


"At a stand-still—The peanat business. 





y ~ AYER’S 


The pen is mightier than the sword, but | 


it can never bope to compete with the toy pistol. 

In old times barbers used to pull teeth 
and bleed peuple. Now they talk them to death, just 
for a change. 

‘He may have been a little crooked,”’ 
remarked the undertaker, mournfully, over the re- 
mains of a bank cashier, ‘*vut I guess | can straighten 
bim, A) 

Among the unspeakable mysteries that 
even the day of resurrection will fail to unravel Is | 
the reason a box of boarding-bouse matches never 
lasts more than one day. 

Physicians prescribe Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Kegulator for Heart Disease in all ite forms. Sold by 
draggiste. 


Aleck likes to have things convenient. 
When told to hang up his hat, he replied: ‘*Mamma, 
wouldn't it be nice if I had ~ nail on each side uf my 
head to hang my hat on!’ 

Well spoken of at home. 
Heart Regulator—a cure for Heart Disease. 
$1; 6 for ©. 

A celebrated organist slipped off his bench 
recently while playing a Bach tugue as postiude. He 
was immediately expelled from the church asa Bach- 
slider, and is now a fugue-tive. 

—> - > 

ONE million Prize Puzzles are being gratuitously | 
distributed throughout the United States by the Van 
Mtan’s Stratena Co., Limited, of Philadelphia, (Man- | 
ufacturers of the celebrated cement), who offer One 
Hundred Dollars in Prizes for correct solution. All 
druggists, grocers, stationers, or newsdealers have 
the puzzle, orcan get it for you without charge. 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
-Musie and Words,- © 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, ete., to get a splendid | 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. Among | 
them we may mention the following : 


A Viclet from Mother's Grave. 

Tripping o'er the hills 

Rich and Rare were the Gems the Wore. 

{'m Getting a Big Boy Now. 

Katey'’s Letter. 

© Fred, tell them to Stop ! 

One Bumper at Parting 

Little Golden Sunbeam. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. 

Twickenlam Ferry. 

The Blue Alsatian Mountains. 

Killarney. 

All on account of Eliza. 

The Torpedo and the Whale ! 

The Man with the Sealskin Pants. 

The Olu Folks are gone. 

Is Jennie True To Me?’ 

Put Away That Straw. 

With the Angels By and Bye. 

Oh, Lucinda. 

‘ Scenes of Childhood. 
. Grandmother's Chair. 

Oh, Mary Ann, I'll Tell Your Ma! 

My Heart's with my Norah. 

Lardy Dah ! 

The Colored Hop. 

Don't Shut out the Sunlight Mother. 

The Sweet Flowers I’ve Brought to You. 

Meet me To-night. 

Angel Faces o'er the River 

Yes, I'll Love You When You're Old. 

Te'l de Children Good-bye 

Hardly Ever | 
Etc., Etc., 1 


IME MUSIC CO 


Dr. Graves’ 
Price, 
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Sansom sireet 





Ague Cure 


18 WARRANTED to cure all cases of malarial 
Gisease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
fous Fever, and Liver Complaint. [nm case of 
failure, after due trial, dealers are authorised, by 
our circular of July ist, 1682, to refund the 


money. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. 


__ AGENTS WANTED 


Sawin Made Easy 
Bon aberrant 
























hI a 4 a 4 
To canvass for the sale of our Nursery stock. No 
previous experience required. Salary and expenses 
paid, Our Nursery established 1846—one of the lar- 
wort in, th the United States. Address ". ¥ 


T. SMITH, Geneva Nurse Genev 








Make money selling a our family Medi- 
Aa cines. Nocapital required, Standard 
A gents: ure Co., 197 Pearl St New w York, 
A 


cent. 





to Wantea for the hest and fastest selling 
*ictorial Books and Bibles, Prices reduced 33 p ~ 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila., 

50: New © hromoe, no 2alike,1 name on 10c. 13 pk. 
OUPri Prizes given, E. D. b.D.Gilbert, ".M "Hisgantm c : 


uli: RING SENT FREE! 


The me Fe of A well-known and a, Literary and 
he Orieket on the Mearth, wishing to 

secure 100,000 new subscribers for the 
ext three months, and believing thas 
all whe s0 subscribe will be so de 
lighted with the paper that they will 
thereafter renew their subscriptions 
for the year to come, pow makes the 
following waprecedented offer : rive 
“4 only Twenty-Five 




















we will send Freean Elegant 
et fiers 4 Plate Band King, suitable for la 
gentlemen — rings have been manufactured ex 
our Gr eran. to be civen away to subscribers to our te 
warranted genuine Rolled Gold I’late, cannot distingy 
from solid gold rings, and are guaranteed to wear well and give 
perfect satisfaction. Do not confound tiis ring with the 
worthless washed affairs advertised by irrespousible a. 
member this ring is warranted just as represented, yt - 
for lady or gentieman, would make @ beautiful present for either, 
and is worth more (hae double the amount we ask for both it and 
& three-months’ subscription to our paper. State size you wear 
according to the numbered circles here given. Do pot send 
strings or slips of paper. You can ascertain the number of your 
size by fitting another ringover the circles, Remember, we will 
send one of these beautiful, valuable and durable rings free to 
any one sending 25 ceuts for athree months’ subscription to our 
aper Yue Cricxer ow toe Heante is @ mammoth 16-page, 
| yee illustrated paper, filled with charming Beriai and 
Bhort swries, Sketches, Poems, Useful Kuowledge, Puzzles, 
Games and Stories for the Young, Wit and Humor, and every- 
thing to amuse, entertain and 
fustruct the whole family. Yoo 
Will be delighted with it, as well 
as with the valuable premiem 
we offer, Five subscriptions and 
five Kings will be sent for $1.00 
therefore, by getting four of your 
friends to seud with you, y 
will secure your own paper 
premium free. This great offer 
is made solely to introduce our 
paper, and is the moss liberal 
ever made by any reliable 
lisher; take advantage of ts at 
ye Sattsfaction guaranteed 
money refunded. As to our 
ilar we refer te any publisher in New York. 
. MOORE, Publisher, Ne. 8 Park Placa NewYork, 











Blectrie Appliances Days’ 
TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 


O are suff fon Neevovs Desturry, 
ve Was VitaLitr, x oF Nerve Force axp | 
Wastine W £aknesses, all those diseases 


ofa Pe Punsoual. Natures resulting from ABUSES and 
Oruzre Cavszs. Speedy relief and complete resto- 
ration of Htatra,V1c0R and MaxHooD GUARANTEED. 
i est discovery of dhe Nineteenth Century 
at once for lllustrated Pamphietfree. Address 


““WOLTAIS BELT 6O., MARSHALL, Mich, 




















PRICE, 925. 00. 


Mane afactur 


ing or Family use now 
ut America and Europe as the 
est Knitting Mac ever made. 
hose, double heel an: ~y Loe 
power, 
day. A child can use them. For circalars address 
J MES L BRANSON, 505 Chestnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 


Paleting, Ble 


know 
implest and 
Makes seainless 








PIKE'S BEARD Fuxie 


Hngelmans 



















Rous either by hand or | 
Capacity frow 6 to 8 doze n pairs of »cks per | 


The Biggest Thing 


(mew) E. NASON &Co., 130 Fulton 8., New York. | P'Wilnn eC ee for Eriges, 








forms of Life and pnity ve hen Poli pone nn ie forfeitable for“ reserve 
ppro yen icies a - o 
oe i a. uaboeatihcnath a 








TO CONQUER THAT 


BLUE DEVIE vi 
DISEASE — 
Use the Only Homeopathic Remedy 


Thirty 
TEN DAYS TREATMENT. 
PRICE, - $1.00. 


= have used your ouerarme 
fo with 
Your Powpsrs give early relief and, in my case, a § cess, and rejoice in the knowledge that the most hor. 
oat MAJOR JO3. ANTHCNY rible of all diseases can be cured. ng are at liberty 
: * ° -™ to refer to Yours respeetf 
@en'l Sup't Lykens Valley Coal Co., JAS. 8. STACKHOUSE, 
Harrisbarg, Pa. § Ticket Receiver P. R. R.Co., Broad St. Station, Philada. 














, ty, 





on, Mailed to any 


=| DYSPEPSIA 


The trouble is no longer | 








the want of sleep, but the 
eo want of time te sleep, axd no more confused, but pleas- Your Powpezrs have cured me, after trying many 


Ty A HL. STONER, other remedies. ROBERT D. MILLER, 


Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS SUPPLIED BY 
? icy The Yokohama Tea Store, O'Neill Bros. & Co. 
Port Hvrow, Michigan. 


SA JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 
= sy Sin :—Could get no relief from physicians or 








602 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, 


‘ad action of your Powpers is something 
a wondertal. “Yours truly, P. J. O'NEILL No. 830 Chestnut Street, Philadelpisi:.. 
Orders by mail. Address, 


FRANK E. ENGELMAN, 1839 Seybert St., 


fS, FAST POTATO DIGGING! 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Monarch Lightning 
Potato ubigee 





PR cig patie yeasty 0 tes ft will #0 bushels 

as fast as oan pe are gef Sh meget te ey 

cleaner (han is usually done © meas 4 hoe. ve op. ce ore sont on on 8) days’ trial so that there ~Tad] no “ 

in Beats and We want an tin every County in Statesand Canada to exhibit our Digacr this fall at the 
County Fairs. e will pot Pan circa €oun. 


re a f 
CRN Ea pee int SSN eee Te else en zo 


"a These Fresh Testimonials and Notice the Late Dates. 


PADIS XN. 
Monarch Mfg. Co., Chi 10.—Dear Sirs: The Monarch poem, Es Ans A Eg 
Seated tf and AM VERY MUCH PLEASED WITHIT. I htetiten wit sate they i the ae 4 rel, atleast co se who hate 
Geen if like it vi ty mae. If I should ord>r twenty-A ve id tho freight mice proportion than 
on a single Digger? How many will acar hold? 9 our, &6. BANK J. Bagxcs. 
Loupe, Icwa, An bm § 
Monarc: ontlemen: The Monarch Ligh Potato arrived in good order. Tare tric tricd it 
and peek ool Ee Enclosed please find P.O. money-or er for OM, or which send me two aad gers 23 
ot Tipton Bend ane scene circulars for edvectising: u might advertise in the **Conscryativ.” anl ** Advertise — 
at Tipon. Yours truly, H. D. rg Agiut 


GENTRYVIL_E, Spencer Co., Ind.. g. % 133. 
Honareh Bil. Oo. —Dear Sirs: I just write you e few lines to let you Keov what suc: s3f have h had with the 
Monarch L py te Potato Digser. I recet it to-day ag 1.:40 o'clock and thorovghly tceted it in the potato 
field, and so rsinShours, I will give the agency my yee me, ont trav laro nd the unty with a 
wagon-load of pt Please to have an sdvertiseinent Py **SontineL” I want to tell you 
that the Digger exceeded by Jar my ansicrpattone, after gi ground was very hard and dry 
and covered all over with grass, and the err worked spl pak not take Bt re it end da without it. 
Ten men can’t pick up the potatoes fast enoug 


ve Shai expresa. 


ship3 Digg rs zon Hoc 
Tecmo, ou Ae 


Chteago— Dear Sire: T Lact your Di i I 

aige wel poy ht 17 4+ We ase going toh soeea.diaing 8oipe potatoes om 

“Teel Monarch Lightning Potato has been fn use ey nne the f five and we have been rellably in- 
formed that so t isthe de d 

Se! great ue Zomen ; ae this oy ey — factory is taxed to its utmost 


Ta willow al op AGENTS WANTED AT 81, ese @ SALARY AND COMMISSION. 
ou se allo —~ 4 of fo . Diggers year, 
giving price meanest = ane x y Fk ae write quick for i!Iustrated circulars, 


MONARCH MANUYACTURING CO., 163 Randolph St, Chicago, IL 


The Store of John Wanamaker 


is a vast 


Magazine of Merchandise 


in the heart of the city, 
Adjoining New City Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


At all seasons complete assortments of Dry Goods, Costumes, 
Silks, Laces, Millinery, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Shoes, Linens, 
Carpets, Furniture, China, Fancy Goods, Souvenirs 

Travelers stopping over a train are three minutes’ walk from 


Broad Street Station, and five minutes by car to Reading Station. 
Toilet-rooms and Lunch-rooms within the house. 


Absolutely Reliable Goods a and guaranteed Proper Prices. 


OS Se —_—_—_——_—= 


. | A DrOmaTrc: ORGANS. ONLY $6.60. (aree- 


iliustrated Book | lars free. Harbach Urganina Co., Philsda., Ps. 


Nent Free 
William T. TOTTEN, 672 ¥. Tenth St, Phils.,P 


& 
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Middleway, W. Va., July 22, ’83. 

Edisor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificen- 
prewium picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,’* at hand, 
aod think it very beautiful. I am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for such a beautiful 
present. 1 have shown it to qaite a number of people, 
and they all say it ts the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that iies in my power to increase your sub- 


quan A. ©. H. 


Kingsclear, Canada, July 20, ’83. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, **Presenting the 
Bride,’’ received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
mach pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it isjust superb. Expect to get you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. G. 4. H 











Morning Sun, O, July 19, 83. 
Editor Post--The premium picture, ‘‘Presenuting the 
Bride’’ received, and I consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it beautiful. 3. A. Be 





Ford River, Mich., July 22, ’83. 
Editor Post—l have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’? It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 


pscribers for you. 
we S. @. DB, 





Anna, Ill., July 19, ’83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,’’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Iam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ever saw, 
M. E. 





Elizabeth, N. J., July 19, '83. 
Mason, Ill., July 21, ’83. 


Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Sride,’’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
ruage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium. el have received nany premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some  *«criptions soon. 

H. A.A. 





Conyers, Ga., July 19, ’83. 

Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
tue Bride, *’ in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to suoscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such 8 premium ! 

w.d.L. 





Manteno, Ill., July 22, 83. 
Edivor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased witb it. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offercd by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. uO. 


Echo, Tenn., July 23, ‘83. 
Kditor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre 
tenting the Bride, ’’ has come to hand, and in good 
condition. [am muvh pleased with it, indeed. I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
some subscribers soon. 





8. A. B. 





Pleasant Grove, Utah, July 19, ’83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, ’’ was duly received, and 
&m more than picased with it. It is by far the hand- 

somest picture I ever saw. 0.P. D 





New Castle, Ala., July 24, ’83. 
Editors Post—I received iny premium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks, It is the most beautiful pre- 
alum I ever saw, 
Y. E. M. 





Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription list, and I think I can 


get a great many suvuscribers for you. : 
M.J.M.'P. 





Saybrook, Ill., July 21, ’83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Poet—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it tobe, Iwillsee whatIcan do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. = we 


Cambellsport, Wis., July 18, ’83. 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’* and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
‘s admired by everybody. LH 








Williamston, N.C., Jv'y 19, ’83. 


FAlltor Saturday Evening Post—t received the beau- 
Uful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride,’? in due time, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subscribers. , 2s 





Lewisburg, Neb., July 18, °83. 
Editor Post—‘*Presenting the Bride’? was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
©onsider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 


{ 
+ Our gallery for the inspection of our friends 
m H 





rup SICKNESS @ Mie-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to: 

4 the worst cases. Because others bave failed is wn ge, at aod voll at wwentelty prieen 
% Bow ree <i Bend at One c # treatises Prem G5 ce has, i ~ Bhewis 7 vt oo me fl mg 3S eather 
Pree Bottle of Py @ remedt 7 ¥ a pholaters - Seeds adies’ Dreasee, W rene 
< : . ted ‘nalere Ww omr f font te * e SY yrmhame beng bb ene~de, 

y, x ie a Soe bey ne ny 

ya - ra ad . * od. 
‘ - — SOOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market 8t., Phiieada 
- i it kK veryoune whohas seen + tre 4 ~ Bg? -o~ ae ‘ ~ Cy’ Pease say where you saw this - rt Lema 
ousiders it grand, | pal office, nwlesss arom Patel hb ae. Sere Lowest prices ever known seat QUALITY. 
H. 8. 8. j - Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1894. en Eevee > Saqeees | S S noe Antienin tae ond 
Send Me. for 5G Chrome Var wen som = | | ee) § Gold finish, w.thname, 10 cta, 
St July 21, ’83 ee 7 an Semple Book and fell OUR $15 SHOT-GUN OA ¢ over $10 tor a paek of eards 
. ’ « 5 ple I 

hee evenson, Ala., July 21, " ; L| eit tee, Quickest returns. Giveusstrisl | Gy any picer work, or prettier ety les. nn OF 

Bride,’ "4 — poomtam, ‘Presenting we order. Clinton & Co. North Haves, Ct, grestiy sy Phew amples free. TRagle Card Works, Few Bawa, 

Ss im 4 a beautiful gift of art, and cannot : . seetiiinaiins ~~ our 3 ™ | one 
Cll to please the most £ : hasks \ plendid 160 Latest Style ( bromo Cards, name en ‘Me. Tilue. ¢ sal ogue, | Morphine Habit Cured im Ie 
ost fastidious. Many thas . SP Pt . with 30 ce g. H. Pardee NewHaven Ct P. POWELL S608, BO Main Street, CiK prt “ ' to %@ dave. Ne pay till Ca 

F.G.C. | remium with 3 packs | Da. J. sreragns, Lebanon, Qhia, 
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day, or Wedding Present. 
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If you are in need of a Cabinet for your 
a Parior, . Church, or Calne order 
the aes je to buy an at present, 
call your vane hear from reriieement, In thie way. way jive ca id me 

























1. Deu » lB go. + nip beautiful effect of 

power of the O: all " Itis very 

one elt hw a De and nas exocilont and Md greatly vo this ‘ wonder. 

are without a lel i Sreen boliding | * on. Orows a fullest of tune 

8. Voix © The ‘ , Oz ral aoid 

alted tones produced are descrip- Delstoan a ton Il set of Reeds used in 

4. Plecole.—Variety of f music which ox li wunciremalen whioh, r 
makes the Piccolo the most dificult and | by the nid ofa FAN WHEEL, ionitates the 
oe Bren butid iid in the wert. : humaa voice, 

Rl accheabon tall — band. wt, Yes yo oie 
geen Nos, 3, f, § ona 6, peals forth most music, Li-- 
Melodia "ie . 2 Cello, a Violina, 15—C rand Forte. 17— ii} 
Bourdon. Be soit ot Gente, a 4 

cator. rel’ Forte, t-Grent Oreea ee lowe jf ; 
fiona mane of the performer, most charming music, beanti- , |] 





rom a me . tt 
atk: Dept a ROUTES: inches @ grand ee rmony. hi! i ubttebikcikdeeht bt hititititlitrrirr te Trrrrrrin 
Reeds; sd id. Five (3 PL IG on be Reeds; Sweet” TT ATTY 
Topas —~ey-t e yao (1) | i Octave Powerful Ley Ly | | 
Bott Gell lo Reeds: Th, | set Violina, hoe sth, Bet Jubliante Reeds: th, seein 
e Nine Sets Sets Reeds wal. and covered by - II 
































Reed 

4 oe FUT LL OCTAVE~, Handsume i 

ereptacie for Book and Sheet M c Lamp 8 ~ Cig oe Nag Treble Upright ; Lien ‘ | 

also Left Grand 0; as 

Organ may be obtained at pleasure, by use ee ( f {\ 
. Ny 

Se nil ie instrument introduoed | 

without a moment’ lay. Hence the 0 oe Fy et 

as specified in advertisement. 


Bailes of immense pow Bteel Springs, 

Organ Knee Knee Bwell, by which the ft teil power of i — 4 / 
removing the hands frem the » keyboard. 
viding order is given and remittance 














on 
within nye a—ny cove from ¢ Ste « 


order ia given of Frater. or, 
if you order within five further deduction of re wil price being } 
ed, and ALL FR. REIGETS iLL BE fue. Money Le 
git 15 without the Bench ,and Music, rorapaiy retuned. 
th interest at6 per cent., if not just as representea F after ‘ear’s use. 








ae W 
ign, and om what Raliroed 





accept by special off Hd me mr * 
ORDER is Sites" ahs bea ny epetalaprien, PROV a 
“ike Monujacrer, }* DANIEL F. BEATTY, ‘Washington, New Jersey. 





00 Tully Warranted 








IN PRESENTS GIVEN AWAY! 


40, 00 This Ofer Good Till Thanksgiving Day Only 











IDE, being 
ot pene ol Agricultural and Family po he pe fA fee where ert a pe Aug. 91, 16983. 
ly known, have determs ned to, off aD this © fer the 
8, 1 more bu to more exten. | mont he, and have always = ite mer 
erties tee = = Lem , the following plan has tors honorable ta their 
EOR SO caricago Parem co. 
CHICAGO, A 9st. 
t the followine P matin eatin le the att D FI Press aha, § FIELD 
— a — by aiven why ty avon our THANKSOIV! | FEST ose ag a for a on their Gavee. 
ave always und the ro y 
Partial List of Presents to Be Given “Away. teamcetane”® "et Sane ates 
85000 ++. -§1000 00 o 
1000 Genta’ Pocket Knives. .. 1000 00 on Bene er our paper. 
10 Gents’ Gold Watche English Mo t mo 0 | 
0 Ladies’ Gold Watches, Englinh sy 000 60 | Ein Paces’ telene oat a fand. Ante ia 
stories, ete. 
Sn een oo | SLEIPUP, Morgan Co., Ala. 
600 00 
2500 Elegant Oleograph VPictures....... BRAIDWOOD. I11., Ang. 11, 18988. 
6 Raw Silk Parior Suit Furniture, very namber scems tome to heeome 
atiractive and profitabie. I have shown it 


Read These Testimonials. 
prietors of the jv FIELD AND FIRES having their already well 
and | ition , We furn 
tal for the sole open. Hon uses portion of | » Wi ae TERE AN 1) PEt cat ie force were 
° deciding 
in thelr paymonts. 
your name on our su ion book ane mail the F 
jaxiy to you for Six Months and Se ae met oe Fam, ct gio AP IDE have paid meseveral th 
sv. 8. Government Lg of $1000 10900 Pocket Silver Fruit Knives. . ; A 15. 1008 
Greenbacks o *e owlt 
1000 U. 8. Greenhacks of $1 each. -+- 100 60 | mont alone is worth five témnes "the priee of 
Boys’ Silver Watches, American Move't 200 00 W. R. SIMPSON 
. R. A 
1 Normandy Work Horve. 
, Tam very much pleased with your paper. 
8 Village Carts........ ... ence esses i 1469 Gold Fi: t Kings, Ladies’ Breast Pina, 





2 U. . Grechbacks of $50 each. . 
1000 Pho Alb $3 each 





, 
1 Pony Phaeton....... ccccesedes O6080+0000eee oral Pins, ten ee eign to several of my frionde ma ere O68 ames 
,—~~4 other presents valued Grom Sh cents 0 3.08. which makes a gra: sqxregation q pres je ted w t. re. an send 
Ry? guaranteeing a present to each every new subscriber who sus Cts, &s directed WAUSEON,0O, Ay 
mi of the above presents will be awarded a a fair and impartial manner by committee chosen at the Festi- a eatwes f ‘. e 
val by the Subscribers; this festival wili take place without fail. It will not be necessary for Subscribers |, ND 1K! ma copy of the 
to attend the Festival, as presents will he sent to any part of the United Statesor Canada. Yet it is to be — ¥ ESIDE some du Ry Hy aad 
as many will be resent as possible. Tex ww fe) which you send us is the recular -—_ that §' was well pleased withit. I @uad 
‘for Six Months’ Subscription, and therefure we charge nothing for the presents UR PROFPIT will be “4 . a. class journal for the farmers, of 
omiamone. With such an agricuiteral 


OUR future PTO x Me iN REE you will like our bag weil that you will always remain a subscriber. 
Your acaba th Get five of Ray a yin you 3 cutting this out and showing it to ournal every farmer can receive m 


wew mM FREER, cand you te F 1eLD he FIRESIDE for six months, and aefit. M. HM. MAY Es. 


them, Ben: receipt for each b of xc pur subscri nt my or your trou 
SEND TEN SUBSCRIBERS with 86 and we will cond fe subscriptions and twelve nnmbered receipts MEXICO,JaniataCo.,Pa.,July a, 1 eee. 
& herewith send you the nam -« of 


= shal! limit the number of new subecri to 100,000, so we would advise all vur friends w forward sub- 
scriptions early. aubserihbers to the FARM, FIELD AnD 


THE FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE |="). | stem 


fs one of the oldest and ablest edited Family and Agycul papers. It contains twenty large It ts certainly the best paper Levers ow, 
ty Columns), including e it cover, bound, eer A pen And now hasa circulation vi “68 ment, pinin, netructive and bheant'fully 
tan —s we are sure to reach t 100,000 at the time set, and the distribution of presents w 12 4 iustrated. EK L. MOTE 
place on thatdate. It contains Stories, Sketches, Poetry, Farm, Carden, Household and 
ricuitural Departments best Contributors of the day, «# wel as an Illustrated i neat iotela Goon’ o oun —— Ay ~~ 
shi prires a2 Biogre 'e a Embroidery Work. Ilustrations of different parte of the tasty and ~ulleanin onaan and ft. day k 
which will aietons" amuse the whole fami ore See Wena, SSG eine | oes tears nan plonsed with it. I sa'? my 
who al 


mAs PROP 1G are men of means, » wayeh have done subscription, in the first place, more te 
h 





; an!our paper is long | q ehanee for one of (he mun presente ort 
Rim, HOSE Ly ie NOT CnoT ALPS MP PER FESTIVAL we wil! send « printed Lint of the | fnaths pages te worth thie ce heus! tutes 
ise nee ge eet a s. W. PAISLEY. 
ONLY 5 GENTS ats Biz Months, Xton paver born Souble the | PORTSMOUTH, VA., July 9, 1908. 
aT ar Picci aie eee hens Gels eee om ane be to mahicd. My fried: nadentreribers cog tear 
h friend U 
raginin ants We gre, iast opporsunig you will have to tans wevariane of this ox | Sarak $ yer pager Prneees sea coy Wel 
The FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE, 89 Randoiph Street, ‘Chicago, tl. 
RUPTURE COURE FITS! | 
is 2 “6 


as the 
fulfill to the letter any Offer we may make 
y -, firect. you have not seen ihe money side all p saan. 
subscription price. 0 t our reliabil knees ws to any reputcble P oe Cre I received the papers all right and am de- 
FREMEmen these are Presents to our Subscribers poeen © to them absolutely Free. prrson that has scen the pancr ackaow 
In, and is 
ffmora nar? Offer. wo-cent ostage ken in sums less than $1.00. IMOTHY MOGELEY. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 











E costumes worn out of town this 


month have been exceptionally pretty, 
and made in simple, but becoming style, of 
the freshest and coolest fabrics. 

Chequered materials have enormously 
increased with chequered costumes of every 
variety. 

Couturieres have racked their brains to 
provide novel trimmings for the chequered 
fabrics, but bands of plain fabric, matching 
the prevailing shade, embroidery zephyr or 
thin woolen material, quite untrimmed at 
the edge prevail. 

A charining style, much in vogue at the 
seaside, is a skirt covered with lace or em- 
broidery flounces, a graceful pleated 
tablidr chequered, a wide ribbon belt and 
buckle encircling the waist. 

The collar and parements are of lace. 

It is draped with colored ribbon, and is 
in one piece with the rather loose corsage 
which closes diagonally under « lace or em- 
broidery edging. 

After chequers pompadour washing ma- 
terials are preferred for country and seaside 
costurnes,and very pretty,and even dressy, 
many of these are and supply many sug- 
gestions for autumn costumes, 

One model has a skirt of ecru lawn em- 
broidery, simply falling in slight pleata,the 
material not being very full. 

Over this is a blouse tunic of pompadour 
lawn, dr sateen with a cream ground, the 
poupadour corsage and sinall vertugadin 
paniers being separated bya velvet ribboa 
wash tied behind. 

A collarette fichu and parements of e1t- 
broidered lawn complete one of the pretti- 
est and freshest costumes imaginable. This 
is also a tavorite style for flowered Indian 
muslins and lace. 

Many ladies are wearing complete cos- 
tumes of piain zephyr or lawn, trimmed 
with laceor euLroidery. 

Pink, pale blue, awd cream are of course 
the favorite shades, but mauve and even 
violet are very fushionable, 

For morning walks on the beach or in- 
land, or for ratnbles on the cliffs, dark col- 


The latter are of “rouge brique,” or 
brick cotor; the ground is what the 
French. call “gros bleu,” a rich dark 
blue. 

Another piece, lighter in texture and sui- 
table for the house, is of violet veiling Lro- 
caded wita huge flowers of a lighter shade, 
bordering on lavender. 

Other pieces, again, have shields shower- 
ed over them, or belinets, and similar war- 
like designs, and there are wool goods with 
spades woven upon their surface, and more 
concéits of the same kind. 

It is too early to predict with any cer- 
tainty Just how these materials wil! be coin- 
bined with the plain next winter. 

But some idea may be given for autumn 
suite of the kind. 

The figured fabric may be used for the 
skirt, provided it is kilted or box-plaited. 
A tuny plaiting of the plain should then be 
sewed to the foot of the foundation skirt so 
that it may just show beyond the figured 


part. 

A full puff of the plain may be set across 
the top of the dress, bagging below the 
tight, short bodice. 

The back drapery is plain in such cases, 
and either very short and turned under in 
a “pouf”’ or carried nearly to the bottum of 
the ekirt in puffings. 

The budice may have very short round 
basques, or it may be peaked back and 
front, in which case it is cut up alinost to 
the very waist line over the hips. 

A plastron vest of the figured goods is a 
usual addition. 

On one handsome French costume of this 
character is, instead of a plastron, a shield- 
shaped piece of the brocade at the neck,and 
this extends to the bust. 

The sleeves have a little revers or cuff of 
the figured goods, and this completed the 
dress. 

For indoor wear, costumes of plain and 
brocade wool are made to a considerable 
extentwith polanaise backs and basque 
fronts. 

The skirt is then generally of the plain, 
and if the materials are of the light colors 
and suitable for semi-dress occasions, it is 
pretty made with two deep plaited flounces 
across the front, each edged with broad lace 
or embroidery. 





ored cottons are worn, figured with white 

spots, and colored sateens, while large shad- | 
ed spots ina paler color, are seen in the 
afternoon fur country walks or drives, | 

Voile is in great request, but for more | 
dressy occasions, such as promenades on 
the pier, \isits, ete. 

For the sane purposes glace tuffetas and 
giace or plain surahs are used. 

Tii following toilettes are excellent ex- 
amples of these dressy sea-side costuines, 
One is Of very pale shot pink and water | 
green taffetas, the pink showing up the 
more strongly of the two. 

The pink skirtisedged with a gauged 
flounee, cut atthe edge in sharp pointed 
scallops, and headed with « band of bronze 
green satin, finished off on tne right with a 
large satin rosette ; above is a second band, 
with the rosette a little more to the left,and 
above again is a third band, with che rosette 
in the centre. 

A short, very pretty diagonal drapery of 
shot tafletas is edged with white lace, the 
left side of the skirt being exposed and or- 
namented with a fourth band and rosette 
of satin. 

The tunic is draped behind with large 
rosettes, 

The corsage is secured by a satin wajst- 
band and rosette, a full taffetas drapery, 
edged with lace, encircling the neek and 
covering the fronts, 

Itis evident that brocaded wool goods, 
some Of them veilings, some with a canvas- 
woven ground, some with a ground heavily 
tinted like ottoman,are going to have a good 
deal of a run. 

The pleids, checks, stripes, and blocked 
and harred stripes will probably compete 
with them ciusely for street suits, but tor 
indoor costumes it is likely that they will be | 
very largely in use this winter. 

Needless to say that they are made up 
with plain fabrics, matching them asto the | 
ground. 

Upon any of the new colors, Russian 
green, moss yrecn, “‘pschutt’’ gray, ele- 
phant gray, Judic red, dregs-of-wine red 
(which is much like the Judic shades),vert 





degris, dark blue, dark brown, ure various 
smaller or iarger Ogures contrasting 
huea, or “tone on tone,” and sbowing de- 
cided departues atthe tines from the con- 
ventional flower, leaf and fruit patterns. 


One Beavy piece of winter goods with an 
arweure grounding is#prinkled over with 
Gallic cocks. 

One begins to distinguish certain facts 
concerning the proiable triummings for 
dresses the coining season. 


The brocaded wool tunic inay then have 
the fronts turned straight back to meet un- 
der a bow of velvet over the tournure, and 
below this the back drapery may be gatber- 


| ed upintoa short bay-puffing. 


On the front and sides the basque may 
have an edging of deep lace or embroidery, 
and a jabot of the same may fall from the 


| neck, caught there, perhaps, with a knot of 


velvet, which tay be repeated on the 
sleeves, 

Brocaded wool goods of fine textures are 
also cusploved by French women to mix 
with surahs and satin merveilleux and ex- 
tremely pretty house dresses and half-even- 
ing costuines are turned out from this com- 
bination. 

These things can be resommended at 
present as being useful forthe entire win- 
ter as well as the autuinn. 

And another style of dress of which the 
saine may hesaid is tiat of veiling and 
cashinere, with trimmings of narrow vel- 
vet ribbon. 

These simple, lady-like little dresses are 
especially becoming to young girls. The 
manner of making does not vary much. 
The skirt has plaited flounces, round which 
run three or tive rows of the ribbon,a plain 
tunic and a basque pointed back and front, 
surrounded with more rows of velvet, 
which also appear cn the sleeves, and fturn- 
ished with a puffed and shirred plastron, 
across which are strapped several bands of 
velvet, either straight or pointed into V- 
shape. 

The velvet may match the inaterial, or it 
may contrast strongly with it. 

When dresses of this sort are made for 
sinall evening occasions—wher they are of 
pale blue veiling, for exainple, or ot laven- 
der or gray, and especially when they are 
white—they can be trimined, in addition to 
the velvet, with deep lace and embroidery. 





Fireside Chat. 
HOW TO PAINTON woop, 


fP\HERE are tew things more fascinating 
| in anticipation than painting on china, 
and, perhaps, few that are wore disap- 
pvinting In the performance. 
Visions of walls adorned 


or dessert pl 


with plaques, 
and tea-sets ites with a differ 
ent flower on each, float before the mind of 
the ainbitious ainateur, and the person who 
could on no account draw a stralght line on 
paper, ora conventional flower correctly 


| under the saine circuinstances, thinks that 


all difficulties will vanish if she can only 
get hoid of a piste. 
“Have you seen dear Gertrude’s china 
nting ?”’ her enthusiastic sisters or feinaie 
ends will ask you. 


“*Ien’t it quite toa lovely?’ And 2 ive 


shown a plate adorned with a b 
woefully out of drawing, ora cup with a 
feeble blue hayeinth straggling across it. 
Not te have painted on china nowadays be- 
stows an ammount of distinction on a person 
almost equal to that balo of inodest glory 
that crowns the individual who has never 
written a book. 

But, besides the ill-effects dependent up- 
on bad drawing, which shew to worse ad- 
vantage when perpetuated on china than 
they would if inerely done after the man- 
ner of a passing sketch, even the most pro- 
ficient artists have difficulties to contend 
with in the change of color occasioned by 
the process of burning. 

You may tearn the rules, but only ex- 

rience can teach you what the colors will 
ook like after they have been burnt 
in. 

You have to send them to a china factory 
to be burned, and pay ashilling for every 

ece, dnd a great inany things are spoiled 
n the burning, for people will not take 
very much pains over other people's 
work, 

This it is that has caused wood to become 
the fashionable thing to 
cause, tiresome and difficult as some of the 
processes are they are at least under your 
own control; your work has to passthrough 
noother bands which, as likely as not 


may spoil it. 
Nothing looks prettier ina girl’s room 


than brackets and book-shelves covered | 


with her work. 

Many a little boudoir owes all its appear- 
ance to its crewel work hangings, its oat- 
meal cloth curtains garnished with poppies 
in every shade of red, trom the palest pink 
to the red that is alinost black, or its deep 
green mantel border and curtains, all orna- 
inented alike with sunflowers; but still it 
should be remembered that needlework 
should not be the only means of decoration 
because it has a peculiar property of catch- 
ing the eye, so that it should be used soine- 


what sparingly upon the whole, aud only | 


in those places to which you wish to attract 
particular attention. 

Too inuch value cannot be attached to flat 
paiuting for decorative purposes, as it fills 
up space in a satisfactory manner, without 
forcing itself ou the attention § over- 
Jnuch. 

A really nice room, like a really well- 
dressed person, should not strike you ‘all 
of a heap” (so to speak ),should not display 
all its attributes of beauty at once; only a 
sort of general calm effect should strike 
you at tirst, the details should only be ap- 
parent upon close acquaintance. 

Painting on wood is a decided acquisition 


to the decorative arts, and a great embell- | 


ishinent to most of the purposes it can be 
applied to. 

The plainest bookshelves or wall-brackets 
can be rendered ornamental and _ interest- 
ing by its aid, and many an unsightly cup- 
board or cabinet improved. 

Think carefully over your design before 
you attempt it, as hasty and ill-considered 
work can improve nothing, must be an eye- 
sore rather than a decoration. 

The other day I wentto a house where 
the owner told ime she had very ugly doors 
in a certain room, painted with light paint, 
that inade them look like the doors of a 
cottage. j 

So she had set to work to improve then, 
and here is what she haddone, The raised 
parts of the doors she had painted black 


with Judson’s dyes; the whole of the pan- | 


els she bad filled up with colored scraps 
and varnished. 

There were three doors in this room—two 
cupboards, and the door ot entrance. The 
rest of the walls were light. 

It is difficult by mere description to give 
any idea of the horrible effect of those 
doors, 

To say that they knocked you down the 
inoment you came in, and made you feel as 
must rush out,that they stood staring at you 
like three great horrible facts that overpower- 
ed everything else.and could not be covered 
or concealed iu any way, wvuuld,be buta mild 
stateinent of the case. 

The lady would have done far better by 
those doors if she had left them alone. Yet 
the samme amount of labor and time might 
not have been altogether eunnannsatally 
employed, bad she treated a folding screen 
in the sane way, or done the upper part of 
it with her scraps, and laid adado of dark 
paper across the bottoin; this would not 
have been at all ineffective ; and if she had 
placed the screen so as to cut off one of the 
corners of the room, it would have attract- 
ed the eye on entering,and people would 
have forgotten altogether that tuere were 
three doors in the room, 

Thie isa word of warning before com- 
mencing to give instructions, Every new 
arttbat comes up is a beautifier in the 
hands ct the tasteful, but a scourge in the 
hands of those who put on their co'or not 
wisely, but too well.. Be quite sure betore 
you begin to tainper with any of the struct- 
ural parts of a rooin—the inantel piece,doors 
or wainscot, that must always be there, and 
cannot be inoved, that what you are going 
to do will really be an improvement, and 





something you can béar 
when done. 
Shelves and brackets, and things that can 
for 


thrown away if spoiled, are by far the 
est things to Degin upon, and f you are 
Insuccesiuiin these, there i8 no Saviiwtg 
how far you inay be able to extend your 
labors, and save the rooms you live in 


from that deadliest of evils—au air of eo1n- 


inon-place. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
- —-_ © <a - -— 
A PRAYLESS life cannot be 
godless one,‘for prayer is the only avenue 
by which the grace of God enters the 


heart. 


fut upon, be- | 


to conteinplate | 


less than a | 


te 


Correspondence, 


G. M., (Newark, N. J.) —No, 


Lou, (Camden, N. J.) — Yon acted 
wisely. ; 
L. M. M., (Wheeling, Va.) — Read an. 


swer in No. 9. 


T. E. M., (Toland, Conn.) — We are 
fully supplied. 


B. M. W., (Winchester, Pa.)—You are 
about the average height and weight for one of your 
age. 

A. B. H., (Brooklyn, N. Y.) — Hair 
can only temporarily be made bionde, for as svon as it 
grows the natural color reappears, Only experienced 
bair-dressers can affect the change, which is both 
costly and very injurious to the hair. Better not try 
to improve on nature. 


T. FF. B., (Chicago, Ill.)—When a gen- 
tleman receives an introduction toa young lady ie 
will not say—**How do you do, miss," but bow low 
and respectfully, and will either express his pleasure 
at having haa the pleasure of being presented 
to her, or else he will make some remarks about the 
weather, the place, or almost any pleasant topic, 


L. M. F., (Bush Hill, N. C.)-- When 
friends meet at another friend's house it Is the daty 
of the hostess to introduce those of the company who 
| are unacquainted with each other, if she has reason 
' to know that their acquaintance will be mutually 
agreeable ; but it is not customary to introduce 
callers to each other under ordinary circum. 
stances, 

(. M. K., (Rock Hill, S. C.) — The 
J.ydians are supposed to have been the first people 
who used coined money, about seven hundred 5 
eight hundred years before the Christian: era, ana 
not long after their example was followed by ths 
different states of Greece, the earliest coins of that 
country being those of Ayina, The original coins of 
Asia Minor were of gold, those of Greece, sii. 
ver. 

H.8.T., (Summersville, Pa.)—If you 
| are in a position to marry, marry at once, if you are 
sure the woman you luve 60 much loves you. If you 
are not in a position tu take a wife, wait apd work 
hard in order to put yourself in said pvusition. De 
not, as you say, leave happiness behind you. First, 
be sure that you are right, then face the musfe tikes 
man. Marriage isnotan ‘‘awful Jeap,*’ unless to 
those who are unworthy of being husbands and 
wives. 

M. M. 17., (Newport, N. J.) — We 
knpw nothing of your qualifications for the stage, 
but would advise you co learn some trade, or study 
some protession otherthan that of an actor, in which 
you could obtain a more substantial livelihood. The 
mere fact of your having pleased your friends in 
your amateur theatricals wil! not warrant you in 
adopting the stage. Remember that the life of an 
actor or actress Is not one of ease, but of hard work, 
self-denial, and beset with difficulties on every 
sice, 


L. P., (Washington, D. C.)— From the 
description given of the young lady with whom you 
seem 50 deeply in love, we arc led to consider her as 
either,a confirmed fiirt or one who knows nothing of 
her own mind, Having contessed that she loves you 
| Detter than any one else in the world, it isa very 
difficult matter to understand why she will not con- 

sent toa marriage with you. It would be best to 
come to soine definite understanding in the matter, 
an.| thus doaway with the doubts that exist in your 
mind, 


M. L. A., (Norristown, Pa.) — The 
old adage ‘‘all is fair in love and war’*’ has its limita- 
tions. There is such a thing as civilized warfare, and 
whatever is not in accordance with the laws of such 
warfare is considered unfair by all civilized nations. 
It isthe same in matters of love, in which some 
things may be done that would not be fair, We think 
your instinets, as to the case you mention, are cor- 
| rect. Lf you were the accepted lover of a young lady, 
| 














you certainly would not think it fair for another 
man, know!ng tbat fact, to try to alienate her affec- 
tions from you. All vou have tu do In the matter, in 
order to act rightly, is to do just as you would like to 
be done by. 


L. W. W., (Thoroughfare, N. J.)—The 
only way in which you can master the art of painting 
pictures, is by the closest application. You say you 
have talent, in which case you should cultivate it 
by practicing daily. Do not, however, allow your- 
self to become discour .ged with your present vccu- 
pation, but pursue it diligently uutil you have at- 
tained such perfection in painting that your work 
will command a sale when offered to the public. >. 
There are comparatively few good painters in this or 
any other country, and it isonly by dint of hard 
labor and the possession ofa great deal of natural 
talent, that you can hope to obtain a place among ‘l« 
best, and thus gain a livelihood, 


M. L. C., (Solon, Iowa.) — Spontaneous 
combustion isthe ignition of inflammable bodice 
without the application of fire and without obvivts 
cause of increase of temperature. Occurrences of this 
sort, formerly very mysterious, are now explained 
by the well-understood Mability of certain bodics t* 
undergo chemical changes which develop sufficies! 
heat to set them on fire. Recently-expressed fixe 
oils are particularly disposed to oxidize when €x por 

ed to light and air. They then absorb oxygen, a0¢ 

' give out carbonic acid and hydrogen. If the process 
goes on rapidly, as it usually does when the oil is 
diffused through light inflammable substances, * 
cotton, tow, the waste used for lubricating machiuc- 
| ey, catmeal, etc., the heat may be sufficient to s«t 
these on fire. This is the most frequent cause 0! 
| Spontaneous combustion. 


| W. S. T., (Crescent City, Cal.)--One 


| ofthe things which a man probably has in mind 
when he speaks about his honor compelling him a : 





| this or that is, that if he does not do it he wilt subs 
in the estiination of those whose gool opiniot 
seneitive 


also havea very 
arising from 4 

Tr 
and true, + 


values. He 
RY o what is i to imeelf, 
»e fw tis right, just, 


Wordsworth, in defining hopor, says :— 


** °Tis the Ainest sense 

Of justice which the human mind ean frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim 
And guide the way of life from all offense 

Saffered or done, ** 
That is about as good a statement as can be give” 
what ‘‘s man of honor ** probably hasta mind wie> 
he declares that his honor compels him tos certal» 
| course of action. 


ot 





